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This is the Place 


"At last have arrived; the journey's done. 

We kneel to pray; our tears are unashamed. 

For we have seen the perilous battle won; 

Have conquered fears the lips have never named. 
‘This is the place', he said, and though it seems 
Desolate now, we know that it will yield 
And blossom as a rose. All of our dreams 
\iill find fruition in the first, ripe field." 

I read until the script is halted——slow. 

Finding new courage in her every line. 

For here is faith that only martyrs know; 

Here is a spirit charged with the divine. 

0 Pioneer, who gave me heritage 

Let me write nobly, too, my journal's page. 


Crossing the Plains 


“The miles stretch endless; nothing can be seen 
But space on space, forbidding mountain height, 

And barren, fruitless plains, bereft of green. 

Faith leads our day, sustains our alien night." 

I try in vain to visualize the trek; 

The arid miles, the earth's hostility. 

And tears rise that / cannot hold in check, 

Reading her final words of tragedy: 

“Our darling baby ill. He is so hot. 

His heart beats like a small bird's in his throat.'* 
The last words, “Here in this lonely spot 
We laid our son." Thus hurriedly, she wrote — 

As though her faith might somehow fail her no w— 
“God knows the answer . We must trust, somehow." 
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Prophecy Fulfilled 

By Nicholas G . Morgan , Sr. 


The National Society of Sons of 
Utah Pioneers with the aid of the Utah 
Copper Division of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, Salt Lake City, will 
honor DANIEL C JACKLING, pioneer 
Captain of Industry and genius behind 
the development of the Utah Copper 
Mine and kindred properties. 

There have been two pioneer 
periods in the establishment and de¬ 
velopment of the Utah commonwealth. 
The Mormon Pioneers of 1847 and of 
the years that followed, cultivated and 
irrigated the soil and raised the crops 
that fed the people* They surveyed 
and laid out cities, counties and 
territory and filled them with industri¬ 
ous, God-fearing men and women. This 
constituted the first period and re¬ 
quired a half century of time. 

The founders of Utah were men of 
vision. Driven from their homes in 
Ohio, Missouri and Illinois, they 
sought refuge in and pioneered the 
wilderness and primeval valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains. Two weeks subse¬ 
quent to the arrival of the pioneers in 
the Great Salt Lake area., Brigham 
Young, under date of August *7, 1847, 
signed an epistle from the "Camp of 
Israel’s Pioneers", addressed to the 
Saints of California then under the 
Presidency of Elder Samuel Brannan, 
in which he wrote: 

"We. have been driven from the 
inhabitants (sic) of men, and hurled, 
as it were, like a stone from a sling, 
and we have lodged here in this good¬ 
ly place, surrounded by a munition of 
rocks, just where the Lord wants His 
people to gather/* 

America’s most eminent economists 
and statesmen of the time considered 


these valleys, far-flung from the peri¬ 
phery of civilization, little more than 
desert wastes unfit for human habi¬ 
tation. Yet to the Mormon people and 
their leaders, it was a promised land, 
a Land of Canaan, that would yet be¬ 
come beautiful and bountiful. It was 
to be the home of the Saints, where 
valleys encompassed by snow-capped 
peaks, would be filled with happy 
homes and a contented people and 
where, from the hills and towering 
mountains, would come the gold and 
silver, the copper, lead and zinc, the 
coal, the Iron and mineral salts that 
would vet make of it the storehouse of 
the nation. 

The winter of 1848-49 was severe— 
there was much suffering among the 
people. Their habitations were log 
cabins, adobe huts, their covered 
wagons or dugouts in nearby hills. 
Their meager supply of food, caused 
by the cricket plague, was issued on 
short rations. The land looked brown 
and uninviting. 

Returning Mormon Battalion boys 
told of the discovery of gold on the 
South Fork of the American River near 
Fort Sutter in California. There were 
those among the people who had al¬ 
ways felt that California was the 
choicest gathering place for the Mor¬ 
mon people. There were murmurings 
of discontent among many—the morale 
of the Mormon Pioneers was at its 
lowest ebb. 

It was then that Brigham Young, 
the "Lion of the Lord" exhibited 
masterful leadership. "Some have 
asked me", said he, "about going (to 
California). I have told them that God 
has appointed this place for the 
(Continued on page 5) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
gathering of His Saints, and you will 
do better right here than you will by 
going to the gold mines”.... "Here”, 
said he, "is the place God has ap¬ 
pointed for His people".... "God has 
shown 'me that this is the spot to 
locate His people and here is where 
they will prosper; He will temper the 
elements; He will rebuke the frost and 
the sterility of the soil and the land 
shall become fruitful," 

Stretching his arms to the east and 
the west, with his hands spread out, 
he said: 

"For in these elements are not only 
the cereals common to this latitude, 
but the apple, peach and plum; yea, 
the more delicate fruits, the strawberry 
and raspberry; and we will raise the 
grape of the vine and the Saints will 
gather here and get strong enough to 
possess the land; God will temper the 
climate and we shall build a city, and 
a temple to the most High God in this 
place. 

"We will extend our settlements to 
the east and the west,, to the north and 
to the south, and we will build towns 
and cities by the hundred. And thou¬ 
sands of Saints will gather in from the 
nations of the Earth. This will become 
the great highway of the nations. 

"TAKE COURAGE, BRETHREN, X 
CAN STAND IN MY DOOR (Brigham 
Young referred to the west door of his 
cabin in the Old Fort; now Pioneer 
Square, Salt Lake City, where he had 
an excellent view of the Oquirrh 
Mountains) AND CAN SEE THERE 
ARE UNTOLD MILLIONS OF RICH 
TREASURES OF THE EARTH-GOLD 
AND SILVER-. BUT THE TIME HAS 
NOT YET COME FOR THE SAINTS 
TO DIG GOLD. It is our duty first to 
develop the agricultural resources of 
this country—for there is no country on 


the earth that is more productive than 
this. We have the finest climate, the 
best water, the purest air that can be 
found on the earth; there is no healthier 
cHmate anywhere. 

"AS FOR GOLD AND SILVER., 
AND THE RICH MINERALS OF THE 
EARTH, THERE IS NO OTHER COUN¬ 
TRY THAT EQUALS THIS—BUT 
LET THEM ALONE; let others seek 
them and we will cultivate the soil; for 
if the mines are opened first, we are a 
thousand miles from any base of sup¬ 
plies, and the people would rush in 
here in such great numbers that they 
would breed a famine, and gold would 
not do us or them any good if there are 
no provisions in the land." 

Fifty years passed by. Every pre¬ 
diction that Brigham Young made had 
come true. Cities, towns and hamlets 
had sprung up in every direction. The 
lands had proven productive and from 
the everlasting hills came gold and 
silver and other precious metals. 

But a new era was now to be born— 
an era that was destined to make of the 
mountains and the valleys, settled by 
the Saints, the richest in natural re¬ 
sources in all the world or the history 
thereof. 

A young mining engineer, though 
still iii his twenties, a captain of in¬ 
dustry, a man of vision and of destiny— 
Mr. Daniel C. Jackling, stepped upon 
the scene. Carefully and persistently 
he directed the testing of the immense 
Bingham porphyry stock and discovered 
small values of copper, gold, silver 
and other metals disseminated through 
the formation. So insignificant were 
these mineral values that under the 
then known mining and milling pro¬ 
cesses, their development was not 
profitable. 

With the vision, however* of a real 

(Conzmued on page 44) 
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Pi oneer Reminiscences 


Early leaders of the Church advised 
the Saints to keep journals and diaries 
of their experiences in their peregri¬ 
nations westward and their subsequent 
colonizing efforts. As a result there 
are extant today hundreds of such 
records from which can be drawn first¬ 
hand, on-the-scene accounts of the 
trials and successes, the disappoint¬ 
ments and the joys of those whose 
indomitable pioneering spirit conquered 
the West and prepared for posterity a 
rich inheritance. One can relive the 
touching scenes and the faith-promoting 
incidents by scanning these simple 
journal entries which so vividly portray 
life on the frontier. For this issue of 
the Pioneer , accounts have been se¬ 
lected which describe conditions in 
the Great Salt Lake Valley during the 
first months of adjustment and that 
succeeding period during which was 
laid the foundation of our common¬ 
wealth. George Q. Cannon and M. Isa¬ 
bella Home tell the story of life in the 
Old Fort, while the journal entries and 
letter of Parley P. Pratt personalize 
his activities and give his impressions 
of this far-flung frontier settlement. 

GEORGE Q. CANNON 

"The pioneers, after their arrival, 
laid the foundation of a fort and erected 
a number of houses which they left for 
those who came in after them to occupy. 
Some of these were constructed of 
adobe, others of logs. The adobes were 
made longer than is the fashion now- 
they were eighteen inches long and 
proportionately wide and thick. This 
fort was called the "Old Fort", and 
it stood on what is now known as the 
6th Ward square, in this city. When 
the companies which followed the pio¬ 
neers came into the valley, additions 
were made to the south and north of 


the fort, which were called the South 
and North Forts. They were connected 
with the Old Fort by gates, and each 
of them had gates through which the 
people went to and from their fields 
and work outside. The houses were 
built close together, with the highest 
wall on the outside, which formed the 
wall of the fort. The roofs sloped to¬ 
wards the inside, and all the doors 
and windows were on the inside, so 
as to make the houses more secure 
against attack in case any were made. 
Not having had any experience in this 
climate and supposing from the ap¬ 
pearance of the ground in the Summer 
and Fall, and from all that could be 
learned concerning it that it was very 
dry, the roofs of the houses were made 
rather flat. The result was that nearly 
every house leaked during the first 
Winter, and umbrellas, where such a 
luxury as an umbrella was owned, were 
frequently in demand to shelter those 
engaged in cooking, and even in bed 
persons would be seen sitting or lying 
under an umbrella. The houses were 
chiefly covered with poles and soil, 
or boards and soil. Where the poles or 
boards were strong enough, the depth 
of soil was increased to prevent leak¬ 
ing; but as there were comparatively 
few in this condition, the most of the 
houses were ornamented with pillars 
to support the roofs. The clay which 
was found in the bottoms near the fort 
made excellent plaster for the inside 
of the houses, and when mixed with 
water made a pretty good whitewash 
that was only inferior to lime. But it 
would not stand exposure to rain, as 
some of the people learned who covered 
their houses with it. It melted quickly 
and offered no resistance to the rain. 
The common soil was far superior to it 
for this purpose; for it would absorb 
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and retain considerable moisture, 

"The first Winter the Saints spent 
in the valley was a remarkably mild 
one. There were two or three cold 
spells of weather but they did not last 
long. This was most cortunate for the 
people, for neither their food npr their 
clothing was of such character as to 
enable them to endure very cold weath¬ 
er. Many were without shoes and the 
best and only covering they could get 
for their feet was moccasins. Their 
clothing, too, was pretty well exhaust¬ 
ed, and the goat, deer and elk skins 
which they could procure were most 
acceptable for clothing, though far from 
being pleasant to wear in the rain or 
snow. The writer recollects how proud 
he was when he succeeded in obtaining 
an elk skin, out of which, after smoking 
it, he had a pair of pantaloons made. 
He has had the good fortune to wear 
some of the best fabrics of this and 
other countries since then; but he 
never has owned an article of dress 
which gave him so much satisfaction 
and for which he was more thankful 
than for those elk skin trousers. ” 

M. ISABELLA HORNE 

"We arrived in Salt Lake Valley in 
the evening of October 6th, 1847* 
From the mouth of the canyon we 
traveled in the dark, having no guide 
but the flickering light of the camp 
fires on Pioneer Square. Our tent was 
soon pitched, and we felt thankful to 
our Heavenly Father for preserving us 
on our long and arduous journey of four 
months, and that we had arrived at a 
place of rest. We lived in a tent, un¬ 
til logs could be obtained from the 
canyon for a house. It must be re¬ 
membered that at that early day there 
were no sawmills; the saw-pits were 
the only means of obtaining lumber. 
These were made by digging a trench 
tea feet long and five feet deep, above 


which the trestles were built. The log 
to be sawed was laid on these trestles. 
One man stood on the top of the log 
and another in the pit, and pulled the 
saw up and down. You can readily 
imagine that with this slow process 
it was a long time before we could 
have board floors in our houses. When 
we moved into our little two-roomed 
house there were neither floors nor 
doors. We had brought two small win¬ 
dows with us. Of course we had no 
furniture so we had to manufacture 
some the best we could. Our bedstead 
was made in one corner of the room by 
boring holes in the logs of the house 
about six feet from the corner on one 
side, four feet on the other and two 
feet from the floor, into which the 
ends of poles were inserted, the other 
ends being fastened to a post set in 
the ground. Wooden pegs were driven 
in these poles and the logs of the 
house at regular intervals, on which 
strips of rawhide were stretched, 
crossing from side to side and head to 
foot. This formed quite a comfortable 
spring mattress upon which the bed¬ 
ding was placed. Our cupboard was 
made by placing a large packing box 
on its side upon some brackets made 
by fastening short poles in the wall. 
Shelves were put in, and these as 
well as other packing boxes which 
were brought into use as toilet table, 
etc., were draped with calico curtains. 
Tables and stools were formed from 
poles arid boxes. These with the little 
wooden rocker and cook stove com¬ 
pleted our house furnishings. Our 
candle was a little grease in a saucer 
with a twisted rag in it. I put some 
lamp black and yellow ochre into a 
little skim milk I obtained from a 
neighbor, and stained our door and 
window frames, using a rag for a brush, 
which made them look more homelike 

(Continued-on following page) 
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(Continued from preceeding page) 
and saved considerable scrubbing. We 
had succeeded in arranging things 
quite comfortably when a cloud burst 
up City Creek Canyon and the water 
came rushing down covering our floor 
an inch or two deep. Our provisions 
were our first care. They must be 
kept dry, and used sparingly. Our 
rations were weighed out for a week, 
so much and no more. 

"Segoes and wild parsnips were 
gathered and used as food. We did 
not have milk; members of the company 
had lost some of their oxen while 
crossing the plains and our cows had 
been used in their place. Graham gruel 
without milk or sugar was used for 
breakfast and supper. 

"The weather continued fine until 
March, 1848, when a storm came on 
and we had rain, snow and sleet con¬ 
tinually for ten days. Our house being 
covered only with poles, grass and 
earth, it continued to rain in the house 
after it was fine outside. Wagon covers 
were fastened nearly to the roof over 
the head of the bed, sloping to the foot 
to shed the water and keep the bed dry. 
A large piece of table oil cloth was 
tacked up over the table while we ate 
our meals, and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a woman holding an um¬ 
brella over her household duties. The 
Fort presented quite a ludicrous appear¬ 
ance when the weather cleared. In 
whatever direction one looked, bedding 
and clothing of all descriptions were 
hanging out to dry. 

"One of the greatest sources of 
trouble and inconvenience were the 
mice. The ground was full of them. 
They ran over us in our beds, ate into 
our boxes, and de stroyed much valuable 
clothing. Various kinds of mousetraps 
were devised, but relief was obtained 
only after securing a kitten from the 


only family of cats in the camp. 

"Early in the spring a man came 
Into the valley from California with 
some pack animals, and brought some 
potatoes, Mr. Horne paid him fifty 
cents for four potatoes about as large 
as a hen’s egg, from which he raised 
over a bushel of fine potatoes. But 
we could not eat them. They must be 
saved for seed. During that year quite 
a variety of good vegetables was 
raised. The melons, pumpkin and 
squash were very sweet. I made < corn¬ 
stalk molasses in my wash boiler, also 
melon preserves and pumpkin sauce by 
boiling the juice of the melons to syrup 
and thickening with squash or pumpkin. 
We had beets, turnips, carrots and 
onions in the garden, and as we had 
been without vegetables for nearly 
three years. I thought I had never eaten 
anything so good. Our sugar was all 
gone, but about this time a man brought 
some in from California. I had waited 
with others for an hour and a half to get 
into the house where it was, and then 
could only have one pound of brown 
sugar, for which I paid one dollar. 

"Now came the trial of our faith. We 
were using our last sack of flour, with 
the prospect of a fairly good harvest, 
when great ? black crickets covered the 
grain and it appeared as though all 
would be destroyed. We were seven 
hundred miles from the western coast 
and one thousand miles from the source 
of supplies in the east, and the prospect 
was disheartening. Men, women and 
children turned out to fight the cricket s, 
but nothing we could do seemed to 
stay their progress. I can truly say 
that during these critical times my 
faith that our Heavenly Father would 
send deliverance never wavered. In 
their extremity the Saints united in 
calling upon the Lord in mighty faith, 
(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from preceeding pagej 
and He came to the rescue by sending 
large flacks of seagulls to devour the 
crickets and save us from starvation. 
It was one of the greatest miracles of 
this dispensation. 

"When the grain was harvested our 
troubles were not yet over. There were 
no threshing machines nor grist mills, 
and various methods were adopted to 
get the grain threshed and cleaned. 
Some used flails, made after the Old 
English patterns, others would place 
wagon covers on the ground, put the 
grain upon them, and have the horses 
and oxen tread it. The winnowing or 
cleaning was done by placing the 
wagon covers on the ground on a windy 
day, and pouring the grain upon them by 
the bucketfull from quite an elevation. 
As it fell, the wind blew out the chaff 
and the grain would be comparatively 
clean. There was a handmill for grind¬ 
ing the wheat, but of course it was not 
ground very fine. Sister Leonora Tay¬ 
lor, wife of President John Taylor, had 
a piece of bolting cloth about a foot 
and a half or two feet square, which 
she tacked on to a rough frame made 
by one ot the brethren, and that answered 
the purpose of a sieve, which went the 
rounds of the Fort when people were 
anxious to have a little fine flour for 
some special purpose. One of our 
greatest difficulties was to find ma¬ 
terial from which to make soap. We 
burnt sagebrush and took the ashes to 
make lye, but it was almost impossible 
to get grease enough to make the soap, 
as the cattle were so very poor. 

"After the harvesting was over, 
Brother Taylor proposed that we ho|d 
a grand harvest feast of thanksgiving 
and praise to God for His blessing and 
protection over us in these valleys. 
A committee of arrangements was 
appointed. Our brethren built a large 


bawery, which was decorated with 
sheaves of wheat, oats and barley, 
bundles of corn and green branches. 
Tables were set the full length of the 
bowery. They were decorated with 
bunches of all kinds of vegetables that 
had been raised, also a few flowers, 
and made a nice appearance. Our 
cattle had fattened up by that time, so 
that we had good beef which was pre¬ 
pared in a variety of ways, and with 
our good vegetables, home-made mo¬ 
lasses and preserves, I believe I was 
as proud of our tables and the food on 
that occasion as I have been at any 
subsequent time under more favorable 
surroundings. Several of the Apostles 
and other leading authorities of the 
Church were present, songs were sung, 
short speeches were made, and a happy 
spirit prevailed. 

"Many little incidents occur to my 
mind when reflecting upon these early 
experiences, but I do not desire to 
weary your readers. I trust these little 
items of history may be satisfactory 
to you. M 

PARLEY P. PRATT 
Letter to Orson Pratt—1848 

"Dear Brother Orson: I have now 
resided almost one year in this lone 
retreat where civilized man has not 
made his home for the last thousand 
years, and where the ripening harvest 
has not been enjoyed for ages, until 
this present season. During all this 
period, the sound of war, the rise and 
fall of empires, the revolutions of 
states and kingdoms, the news of any 
kind has scarcely reached my ears. It 
is but a few days since we heard of 
the revolutions and convulsions which 
are agitating Europe. All is quiet, still¬ 
ness. No elections, no police reports, 
no murders, no war in our little world. 
The legislation of our High Council, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Curf eiv Hour in the Old Fort 


THE SETTING SUN FADES SLOWLY O'ER THE WESTERN HILLS. 

SPRINGTIME INVADES THE EVENING AIR. 
MEWARD BOUND FROM fnlRNING VIRGIN SOIL, 
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THEN QUIETUDE AND PEACEFUL NIGHT SURROUND THE FORT. 

A FULL MOON NOW CLIMBS SLOWLY O'ER AN EASTERN PEAK, 

AND HUMAN HEARTS ARE FILLED WITH JOY AND SWEET CONTENT 
AS PIONEER EYES ARE CLOSED IN PEACEFUL SLEEP. 


—By Nicholas G. Morgan 
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Abstract of Title, Pioneer Square 


1. No date - Daniel Collitt, Original 

Occupant - All of Lot 4. 
No date - John J. Barnes, Original 
Occupant - West l / 2 of Lot 2. 

2. Dated Jan. 31, 1852 - Recorded 

Dec. 22, 1866 - Assignment 
from Isaac N* Nash to Owen 
Roberts - All right to l / 2 of Lot 
5 and East part of lot. (Entry 
reads thusly, with nothing more 
definite). 

3* Dated June 7, 1871 - Corp’n of 
Salt Lake City, signed by 
Daniel H. Wells, Mayor, and 
Robert Campbell, City Recorder 
and acknowledged by same - 
Quit Claim Deed to Abraham 
0. Smoot - All interest in Lots 
1 to 8, incl., 10 acres- $3,000. 

4. Dated June 9, 1871 - Recorded 

June 10, 1871 - Quit Claim 
Deed from Abraham O. Smoot 
to Brigham Young, Sen. - Lots 
1 to 8, incl., - all interest .* 
10 acres - $10,000.00. 

5. Dated Jan. 10, 1873 - Recorded 

Jan. 23, 1873-Daniel H. Wells, 
Mayor of Salt Lake City - 
Mayor’s Deed to Brigham Young, 
Sen. - All interest in Lots 1 to 
8, incl., 10 acres-(Consider¬ 
ation $32.50). 

6. Dated July % 1873 - Recorded 

July 10, 1873 - Alex Rogers 
(signs Alexr) - Mortgage to 
Peter Geddesand John Shouffs, 
Executors of James S. Smith - 
to secure note of even date for 
$1210.00, due in 1 year with 
interest at 2% per month - "Com 
73 ft West from Southeast cor¬ 
ner of Lot 2, W 73 ft; N 10 rods; 
East 73 ft; S 10 rods to beg.” 


7. Dated May 30, 1874 - Recorded 

June 2, 1874 - Thomas Taylor 
and John C. Cutler - Deed of 
Trust to Thomas Marshall and 
Jonathan C. Royle, 2nd parties, 
and Warren Hussey, 3rd Party- 
* ‘Block 84 (48 ) containing 1% 
acres". This entry is carried 
also under Block 84, Plat ' f A”, 
just as shown here, but with no 
explanation in either case. 

8. Dated July 13,. 1878 - Recorded 

same date - George Q. Cannon, 
Brigham Young and Albert 
Carrington, Executors and Trus¬ 
tees of last will and testament 
of Brigham Young (Signed as 
above) - Trustees Deed pur- 
tenant (sic) to will of said de¬ 
ceased, to B. Morris Young - 
All interest of said deceased 
at the time of his death in all 
of Block 48, Plat "A”, with 
other property. 

9- Dated Mar. 14, 1879 * Recorded 
same date - B. Morris Young, 
Warranty Deed to Salt Lake 
City, a municipal Corp’n - All 
of Block 48, Plat "A” - $5*000. 

10. Dated May 21, 1885 - Recorded 

May 23, 1885 - Salt Lake City, 
a Corp’n., lease to John Read¬ 
ing - all Lots 1 to 8, incl. - 
$200.00 per annum - if unpaid 
for 10 days or default of Cove¬ 
nant, Lessor may re-enter - 
“Not to assign Buildings 
erected to became property of 
Lessor. 

11. Dated Mar. 6, 1891 - la 3rd Dist¬ 

rict Court of Salt Lake County, 
Utah, William L. Pickard, 
(Continued on page SO) 
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First Deaths and Burials In Salt Lake Valley 


The first death to occur in the Salt 
Lake Valley among the Mormon pioneer 
group was that of a three year old boy, 
Milton Therlkill, the son of George W. 
and Matilda Jane Therlkill, southern 
saints, who had wintered at Pueblo, 
Colorado, and joined the pioneers under 
Brigham Young at Fort Laramie, Wyoming. 

Under date of Wednesday, August 
11, 1847, Major Howard Egan, referring 
to this incident, recorded the following 
in his journal: 

"This afternoon we were much sur¬ 
prised and grieved by the unusual 
occurence among us of an afflicting and 
domestic calamity. The following is a 
brief relation of the affair: Brother 
Brown Crow while getting a pail of 
water out of the small stream, which 
flows by on the south side of the camp, 
discovered the dead body of his nephew, 
Milton Therlkill, (a lad of about three 
years of age) lying in the deepest part 
of the water near the dam. The body 
was immediately taken out and, notwith¬ 
standing every remedy usual in such 
cases, was resorted to for its resusci¬ 
tation for an hour or more, they were at 
length obliged to give up the case as 
hopeless. The child had been seen 
playing with a young brother a short 
time previous, by the side of the stream; 
hence, they inferred that he must have 
been in the water some ten minutes. 

"The grief of both of the parents 
was great, but that of the agonized 
mother baffles all description. She 
laughed, wept, walked to and fro, 
alternately, refusing all attempts at 
consolation from her friends, being, 
apparently unable to become resigned 
to her domestic and melancholy bereave¬ 
ment." 

The funeral, or burial of the child, 
the first to be conducted in the Salt 


Lake Valley took place the next day, 
Thursday, August 12, 1847. Horace K. 
Whitney furnished the following account 
of the ceremony: 

"Myself, and some others, accom¬ 
panied as assistants, went to the place 
of burial, which is on Brother Crow’s 
lot, about two miles below here, nearly 
opposite the adobie yard (Pioneer 
Square). As soon as we reached the 
grave, we all knelt and a beautiful and 
affecting prayer was made by Elder 
Orson Pratt in behalf of the bereaved 
parents and friends; after which, by 
request of Brother Crow, he (Orson 
Pratt) made a few remarks by way of 
exhortation and instruction to us all, 
and concluded by a brief consoling 
address to the parents and friends of 
the deceased. About 3 p.m. we returned 
to Camp." 

The second death to occur in the 
valley was that of Nancy O'Neal Rich, 
mother of Charles C. Rich, who, worn 
out after the long and tedious journey 
across the plains, passed away on 
October 5, 1847, two days after ar¬ 
riving in the Salt Lake Valley. She 
was buried October 6, 1847, on the 
Charles Lambert property described as 
Lot 8, Block 49 of the Orson Pratt- 
Henry Sherwood Survey. This lot is 
immediately east of the Old Fort square 
or Pioneer Square as it is now known, 
and faces first West Street between 
Third and Fourth South Streets. It was 
located immediately south of the center 
of the east side of Block 49- 

Nancy O’Neal Rich’s grave was lo¬ 
cated near the grave of Milton Therlkill 
and from all available information the 
bodies of these two parties have never 
been moved and remain today as they 
were when buried. This site is now 
used as a depot for freight busses. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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First Utah Pioneer Women -1847 


It has been postulated as a his¬ 
torical premise that Clara Decker 
Young, wife of Brigham Young; Harriet 
Decker Young, wife of Lorenzo Dow 
Young; and Ellen Sanders Kimball, 
were the only women in the first Utah 
pioneer group to enter the Salt Lake 
Valley during the period July 22 to 
July 24, 1847. Had history recorded 
that they were the only women to 
accompany the first pioneers from 
Winter Quarters to the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, the assumption 
would be accurate. There were, how¬ 
ever, six other women with the initial 
party that settled in the valley. They 
were Elizabeth Crow, Elizabeth Jane 
Crow, Harriet Crow, Isa Vinda Exene 
Crow, Ira Minda Almarene Crow, and 
Matilda Jane Therlkill. 


These and eleven other saints 
had left Mississippi in 1846 antici¬ 
pating joining the first Mormon mi¬ 
gration westward. On being advised 
that the pioneers had postponed their 
journey until 1847, they established 
camp on the Arkansas River at Pueblo, 
Colorado, where they remained till 
the spring of the following year. On 
Friday, June 4, 1847, they joined 
Brigham Young and the first contingent 
of pioneers at Fort Laramie, Wyoming, 
and became a part of the group for 
the rest of the journey. 

B. H. Roberts, in referring to the 
Crow and Therlkill women (A Compre¬ 
hensive History of the Church , vol 3, 
page 290), makes this statement as 
(Continued on page 46) 



Entered the Great Salt Lake Valley in 1847 with the First Contingent of Pioneers 
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Mormon Gold and the Mormons 


From the New Orleans Daily Pica - 
yune, the following article was ex¬ 
tracted and reprinted in the Millenial 
Star , Volume XII, No. 10, May 15, 
1850. Edited by Orson Pratt, the 
Millenial Star was then in its tenth 
year and was published in Liverpool, 
England. 

"We are indebted to the mercantile 
house of James Conolly and Co., of 
this city, for the pleasure of examining 
a sample of a consignment to them of 
California gold, in the shape of coin, 
stamped with the Mormon symbols. It 
consists of three specimens, one 
worth 20 dollars, another 10 dollars, 
and a third 5 dollars. They present 
much the same appearance as the 
United States gold coin, though not so 
neatly cut or beautifully designed. 
The gold is of a dull yellow colour. 
One is naturally led, on examining 
these hieroglyphic looking pieces of 
treasure, to thoughts of the distant 
land they come from, and the strange 
people who have left the impress of 
their religious faith on both surfaces. 
California and the Mormons—Subjects 
of much and serious, yet interesting 
reflection. The former one of wonder, 
admiration, and doubt as to its future 
history; the latter, the origin of feel¬ 
ings almost similar to those enter¬ 
tained towards a foreign people, who 
are seemingly at variance with our 
national institutions and prejudices. 
The Mormons appear, indeed, to have 
separated themselves entirely from all 
ties of home and country; the past and 
glorious history of the American nation 
can have but little hold on their feel¬ 
ings— can inspire in them few of those 
bursts of glowing enthusiasm that 
spontaneously rise in the breasts of 
all true Americans, when they listen 


to the story of their forefathers 1 deeds 
of patriotism, or think of the giant 
progress of their ocean-bound country 
towards prosperity and fame. The 
Mormons seem a race of modern Israel¬ 
ites, wandering over boundless des¬ 
erts, surrounded by enemies, yet 
still, amidst adversityand persecution, 
maintaining a bold and unflinching 
front. They are evidently destined to 
become a great and powerful communi¬ 
ty . There is something of the perse¬ 
vering, unsubdued, Anglo-saxon spirit 
in them that claims at least our ad¬ 
miration of their courage, and, what¬ 
ever be their principles of religion or 
State policy, as forming a noble out¬ 
post of civiliz ation, they are entitled 
to respectful consideration and liber¬ 
ality of opinion by us^ when we judge 
of them and their deeds." 
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Mary Ann Hafen 


Mary Ann Hafen came to Utah at 
the age of six as a member of one of* 
the hand-cart companies. Her story 
has been published in a little volume 
entitled, Recollections of a Hand-cart 
Pioneer of 1860 . From this publication 
we excerpt a part of her account by 
permission of her son, Dr. LeRoy R. 
Hafen, Colorado State Historian. 

"...Our company was organized 
with Oscar 0. Stoddard as captain. It 
contained 126 persons with twenty-two 
handcarts and three provision wagons 
drawn by oxen. We set out from Flo¬ 
rence (Winter Quarters, Nebraska) on 
July 6, 1860, for our thousand mile 
trip. There were six to our cart. 
Father and mother pulled it; Rosie 
(two years old) and Christian (six 
months old) rode; John (nine) and I 
(six) walked. Sometimes, when it was 
down hill, they let me ride too. 

"The first night out the mosquitoes 
gave us a hearty welcome. Father had 
bought a cow to take along, so we 
could have milk on the way. At first 
he tied her to the back of the cart, but 
she would sometimes hang back, so he 
thought he would make a harness and 
have her pull the cart while he led 
her. By this time mother’s feet were 
so swollen that she could not wear 
shoes, but had to wrap her feet with 
cloth. Father thought that by having 
the cow pull the cart mother might 
ride. This worked well for some time. 

"One day a group of Indians came 
riding up on horses. Their jingling 
trinkets, dragging poles and strange 
appearance frightened the cow and 
sent her chasing off with the cart and 
children. We were afraid that the 
children might be killed, but the cow 
fell into a deep gully and the cart 


turned upside down. Although the 
children were under the trunk and bed¬ 
ding, they were unhurt, but after that 
father did not hitch the cow to the 
cart again. He let three Danish boys 
take her to hitch to their cart. Then 
the Danish boys, each in turn, would 
help father pull the cart. 

"Of course we had many other 
difficulties. One was that it was hard 
for the carts to keep up with the three 
provision wagons drawn by ox teams. 
Oftent the men pulling the carts would 
try to take shortcuts through the brush 
and sand in order to keep up. 

"After about three weeks my 
mother’s feet became better so she 
could wear her shoes again. She 
would get so discouraged and down¬ 
hearted; but father never lost courage. 
He would always cheer her up by 
telling her that we were going to 
Zion, that the Lord would take care 
of us, and that better times were 
coming. 

"Even when it rained the company 
did not stop traveling. A cover on 
the handcart shielded the two younger 
children. The rest of us found it more 
comfortable moving than standing 
still in the drizzle. In fording streams 
the men often carried the children and 
weaker women across on their backs. 
The company stopped over on Sundays 
for rest, and meetings were held for 
spiritual comfort and guidance. At 
night, when the handcarts were drawn 
up in a circle and the fires were 
lighted, the camp looked quite happy. 
Singing, music and speeches by the 
leaders cheered everyone. I remember 
that we stopped one night at an old 
Indian camp ground. There were many 
bright colored beads in the ant hills. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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the pioneer 


Brigham Young Forsaw Mount Ensign. 


“THE QUESTION IS FREQUENTLY ASKED, 'HOW DID YOU EVER FIND 
THIS PLACE?’ I ANSWER WE WERE LED TO IT BY THE INSPIRATION OF 
GOD. AFTER THE DEATH OF JOSEPH SMITH, WHEN IT SEEMED AS IF 
EVERY TROUBLE AND CALAMITY HAD COME UPON THE SAINTS BRIGHAM 
YOUNG, WHO WAS PRESIDENT OF THE TWELVE, THEN THE PRESIDING 
QUORUM OF THE CHURCH, SOUGHT LORD TO KNOW WHAT THEY 
SHOULD DO, AND WHEREjjife |H&ULIH-EitelT#fe>'l , EOPLE FOR SAFETY, 
AND WHILE THEY jpi^^FASTlNG AND PRML^G DAILY ON THIS SUBJECT, 
PRESIDENT YOUNG HAD A VISION OF JOSEPH SMITH, WHO SHOWED hM* 

. .r tit/ ***** v •$*. ■ ’’*'*,* 

:THE MOUNTAIN WE NOW CALL ENSIGN PEAK, IMMEDIATELY NORTH ©# 

■ m . ' • •• . %• 

fS^ET LAKE CITY, AND THERE WAS AN ENSIGN FELL UPON|THAT PEAK® 
®D JOSEPH SAID, 'BUILD UNDER THE POINT WHERE YOU SEE THE 
I^O^FALL AND YOU WILL PROSPER AND HAVE PEACE’. THE PIQ-, 
|$eMs; HAD ; NO PILOT OR GUIDE,'NONE AMONG THEM HAD EVER BEEN 

' '' ’ ;* %[' "'*#■<' / Cyr-M; „ ; 

^N-THi|GQOTTRY^OR KNEW.ANTrHINfeABbUT^ITCVHbWEVER, THEY 

.&&*?*: * ■ ,\ i.V-'- .. . : ' -y jk /.a . ' ; 

TRAVELED UNDER THE DIRECTIONfOF^BRIGHAM YOUNG UNTIL THEY 

‘ ; 

^REACHED THIS VALLEY/ WHEN THEYvENTERED IT PRESIDENT YOUNG 
POINTED TO THAT PEAK; .AND SAID^IE^Sw^NTgTb^GO^fHEARER HE 
jfWENT UP TO THE ^ 


tn IUU WlUAWAW©i.3t®.U WiLU euMt 

ffACK EVERY^Igp^^ fa^^^g ^^H- BEST PLAfcEL* THEY ACCORD¬ 
INGLY STARTEQ^QUT EXPLORffecOMPANIES AND VISITEi) WHAT WE 

■. \rr\m r*T i a £ ***** * „- ; - 


NOW CALL CA 


MD« ; ^e»ElA,%N# UTAH VALLE^ s BUT 0 




CAME BACK AND DECLARED THIS WAS THE BEST SPOT.” 

—George A. Smith, Journal of Discourses 13:85-86, 20 June, 1869 
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Mount Ensign 


Among the West’s most historic and 
interesting sites is Ensign Peak which 
stands as a sentinal above and almost 
in line with and northerly from Main 
Street in Salt Lake City, 

When President Brigham Young 
emerged from the south side of Emi¬ 
gration Canyon on July 24, 1847, he 
obtained his first comprehensive view 
of the valley and on seeing what is now 
known as Ensign Peak, he said, "I want 
to go there.” It was the very mount he 
had seen in vision in Nauvoo when the 
Prophet Joseph, after his death, appeared 
in vision and explained to him that 
it would be at the foot of that peak that 
the City of Zion would be built where 
the Saints would find peace and pro¬ 
tection from their enemies. 

President Young and party arrived 
at the pioneer camp in Salt Lake Valley 
shortly after noon on Saturday, July 24th. 
The President was still quite weak from 
an attack of mountain fever. Conse¬ 
quently, during the remainder of that 
day and the next day he rested. Al¬ 
though two religious meetings were held 
on Sunday at 10 a.m. and at 2 p. nw, 
President Young refrained from speaking 
in an endeavor to regain his strength. 
About 10 a.m. the next morning, in 
company with Heber C. Kimball, Wilford 
Woodruff, George A. Smith, Ezra T. 
Benson, Willard Richards and Albert 
Carrington, he started on horseback to 
go to the top of Ensign Peak. After 
riding their mounts about two-thirds of 
the way up, the horsemen climbed by 
foot the remainder of the distance to 
the top. The President was thoroughly 
fatigued but happy. After looking in 
every direction from this vantage point 
he said: 

"This is Ensign Peak. Now, Breth¬ 
ren organize your exploring parties, so 


as to be safe from the Indians; go and 
explore where you will, and you will 
come back every time and say THIS IS 
THE BEST PLACE.” 

From that time on the peak was 
known as Mount Ensign; a holy location— 

a place for the reception of sacred 
ordinances. On October 21, 1849, Mount 
Ensign was consecrated and set apart 
for that very purpose. 

At the conference of October 6, 1849, 
Elder Addison Pratt, with others, was 
called to go to the Society Islands to 
preach the Gospel. Because of his 
absence from Nauvoo at the time the 
Nauvoo Temple was open for ordinance 
work, Elder Pratt had not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to receive the endowment cere¬ 
monies of the temple and was anxious 
to do so before leaving on his new 
mission. According to his wife’s 
(Louisa Barnes Pratt) journal, "a special 
ordinance was performed in his behalf. 
He, in company with Brigham Young, 
his counselors and other authorities, 
ascended Ensign Peak, and there in 
God’s great cathedral, he received his 
endowments.” 

President Brigham Young gives the 
following account of this historic 
occurrence: 

"Addison Pratt received his endow¬ 
ments on Ensign Hill on the 21st inst., 
the place being consecrated for the 
purpose. Myself and Elders Isaac Mor- 
ley, P. P. Pratt, L. Snow, E. Snow, 
C. C. Rich and F. D. Richards, Levi 
Hancock, Henry Harriman and J. M. Grant 
being present. President H. C. Kim¬ 
ball, Bishop N. K. Whitney and Elder 
John Taylor came after the ordinances 
were attended to. Elders C. C. Rich 
and Addison Pratt were blessed by 
all. President Kimball beine mouth.” 
History of Brigham Young, Ms. 1849, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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(Upper left) Norman DeMott home¬ 
steaded land in 1SS6 on which is 
located the Rebecca Winters Grave. 


(Upper right) Rebecca Winters grave 
site as it appeared prior to the 
building of the Burlington Railroad. 


(Lower left) William Fletcher Rey¬ 
nolds; chiseled epitaph on wagon 
tire marker 0 
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Rebecca Winters Grave 


For over a century, one of the most 
interesting and historic landmarks on 
the Mormon Pioneer Trail has been the 
Rebecca Winters grave located near 
Scotts Bluffs and Gering, Nebraska, 

Rebecca Burdick Winters, daughter 
of Gideon Burdick and Catherine 
Robertson Burdick was born December 
16, 1801 at Cayuga, Cayuga County, 
New York and died August 6, 1852, on 
the Nebraska plains while enroute to 
Utah, She was the wife of Hiram Win¬ 
ters whom she married in about 1824, 
and the mother by this union of the 
following children: 

Oscar, Feb. 7, 1825 - Jan. 22, 1903 
Alonzo, Mar. 10, 1830-Jan. 20, 1886 
Hiram, June 28, 1832-Jan. 23> 1923 
Rebecca, Jul. 18, 1838-Apr 12, 1924 
Helen, Dec. 3, 1844-Dec. 17, 1927 


From this family descended an 
illustrious succession of men and wo¬ 
men who were destined to play impor¬ 
tant parts in the growth of the Church 
and the development of the West. An 
example of this is found in the family 
of Oscar Winters, the eldest son, who 
married Mary Ann Stearns. His first 
born of this union, Delia Ina Winters, 
became the wife of John E. Booth, a 
noted judge in Utah for many years. 
The second daughter, Huldah Augusta 
Winters, became the wife of President 
Heber J. Grant, and the youngest 
daughter, Helen May Winters, became 
the wife of another apostle, Abraham 
Owen Woodruff, son of President Wil- 
ford Woodruff. 

At the time of her death Rebecca 
Winters had been assisting in the care 
(Continued on page 21) 



Old Mormon Trail through parts of Nebraska and Wyoming, 
showing approximate location of Rebecca Winters* grave 
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Painting showing Pioneer wagons crossing stream near Chimney Rock, Nebraska 


(Continued from page 19) 
of the sick as cholera had appeared in 
the camp with which she was traveling, 
and many were stricken. While so en¬ 
gaged she became afflicted and at 
noon, August 6, 1852, although willing 
and loving hands ministered unto her, 
she passed away. 

There was no coffin or wood avail¬ 
able with which to make one in which 
her body could be laid to rest. But 
after being suitably robed and tenderly 
wrapped, she was lowered into the 
newly made grave. 

William John Hawley, Captain of 
the Ten in the James C. Snow Com¬ 
pany, in which company the Rebecca 
Winters family was traveling, super¬ 
vised the digging of the grave. His 


sons, together with William Fletcher 
Reynolds, his son-in-law, performed 
the manual labor and as they carried 
out this sad duty, Captain Hawley 
cautioned them "Dig deeper, boys, 
deeper. No wild animals shall disturb 
this grave / 9 

It was a pathetic scene in the pio¬ 
neer camp that day. Hiram Winters and 
his motherless children stood by as 
the pioneer grave was dug. Oscar, the 
eldest child, twenty-seven years of 
age, traveling in one of the advance 
companies, supremely happy—having 
just been married to Mary Ann Stearns 
in a wedding on the plains, knew 
nothing of his mother’s death. At the 
brink of the grave, little Helen, age 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Grave in the Desert 

By Ellis Reynolds Shipp , M.D• 


On a lone and dreary prairie 

Near the banks of North Platte River 
Pioneers in grief were camping, 

Camping on the lonely prairie. 
For a noble, faithful mother 

Had succumbed from dire privation, 
Had exhausted all her powers 

And had passed from all her sorrows. 

Then her little daughter Helen 

Wept with childish grief unbroken, 
Sobbed upon her father's bosom 

While he held her closely folded 
To his heart with grief o'er laden. 

Wistfully I gazed upon her; 
Sympathetic tears in showers 

Flowed with those of little Helen. 

For upon tomorrow's morning 

We must hasten on our journey, 
Go without our playmate's mother: 

Leave her buried on the prairie, 
Where no tender hand could scatter 

Flowers of loving recollection; 
Where fond tears could never water 

Tender buds which here might blossom. 

But my grandsire, rich in wisdom, 

He the counsellor and leader— 
He the noble, honored captain— 

Could not deem it just to leave her 
Thus without a slab or grave-stone. 

Then he called my worthy father, 
Who, with will and genius ready, 

Brought a cast-off wagon tire 


And upon it chiseled plainly 

Just the name "Rebecca Winters," 
Then this tire round, unbroken, 

Like the love of those who left her, 
As her monument — our token, 

Was secured by dext'rous working 
Round about with stone and boulder, 

And the greensward smoothly moulded. 

Then we passed upon our journey— 

Far away o’er hill and prairie, 
Over bare and sandy desert, 

Over steep and shelving mountain 

Leaving her in death to slumber 

In her grave, so still and lonely, 
In the solitude of nature— 

In the presence of her maker... 

On we passed with prayers to heaven 
That this grave should be protected 
That the sod should stay unbroken, 

That this circling band of iron 

Should remain where hands so willing 
Here had placed it mid their sighing, 
That the spot of her internment, 

Might be found by those who followed. 

Now, though years are flown—full forty 
Since we left her on the prairie— 
Comes a distant, far-off message: 

Close beside the North Platte River, 
Has been found a grave still guarded 
By a tire of rusted iron, 

And upon it, plainly graven, 

Honored name, "Rebecca Winters"! 


Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day, 

Time can never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 


Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while life shall last, 

The mill will never turn again 
With water that has past. 
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fContinued from, page 21) 
seven, sobbed bitterly as her little 
playmate, Ellis Reynolds attempted to 
console her. Ellis Reynolds who in 
later life became the much beloved 
and honored Dr. Ellis R. Shipp, often 
told and retold her children the inci¬ 
dents of that day, and in later life 
wrote touching and beautiful lines 
concerning the death and burial of this 
wonderful woman. 

Having attended to the last sad 
rites and dedicated the grave as the 
last resting place of Rebecca Winters, 
the company decided to remain in 
camp for the remainder of that day and 
the ensuing night. Because there was 
nothing available with which to make 
a marker for the grave, William Fletch¬ 
er Reynolds, father of Ellis Reynolds, 
obtained from Captain William John 
Hawley an old iron wagon tire which 
the Captain had picked up on the 
trail a few days previously and had 
tied to the rear of his wagon. As the 
lumbering ox-drawn vehicles moved 
onward, the children noted with amuse¬ 
ment the clanging noise of the iron 
tire as it hit against the brass kettles 
tied to the rear of the wagon. "We 
may have some use for this tire”, 
Captain Hawley had said. 

Shortly after the grave side ser¬ 
vices, William F. Reynolds started 
chiseling the name and age of Rebecca 
Winters on the outside of the tire rim. 
He worked on it nearly all night, as 
little Ellis Reynolds (Shipp) held a 
lighted tallow dip which furnished the 
necessary light. As the work was 
completed, Captain Hawley was heard 
to say: "This wagon tire will be the 
means of identifying this grave in 
years to come.” The wagon tire was 
then anchored securely over the grave 
and the caravan continued on its way 
westward. 


Many years passed. Many thous¬ 
ands of over-land emigrants passed 
that way and stopped to read the chi¬ 
seled inscription. In the early 1880’s 
homesteaders pioneered the Platte 
River Valley. They, too, saw the 
grave of Rebecca Winters and held it 
in sacred remembrance as the last 
resting place of a pioneer mother of 
the plains. Pioneers to Oregon, Cali¬ 
fornia, Utah and elsewhere, wrote her 
name in their journals. The name of 
Rebecca Winters became known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In 1886 Norman DeMott home¬ 
steaded the land on which the grave 
was located. He and his family cared 
for it as though it were one of their 
own. 

To the other homesteaders in the 
valley, the Rebecca Winters grave be¬ 
came one of the most historic sites in 
that part of the country. The first 
ditch built in 1888 to bring irrigating 
water to their lands from the Platte 
River was called the "Winters’ Ditch”. 
One of the larger canals built was 
designated the "Winters* Canal” and 
is still known by that name. When a 
voting precinct in the ISSG’s was 
organized for the area in which the 
grave is located, it was given the 
title of the "Winters* Precinct” and 
is still identified as such. 

In the late 1890*s when the Bur¬ 
lington Railway Company planned to 
run their road through the Platte Val¬ 
ley, they purchased from Mr. Norman 
DeMott a right-of-way through his 
land. Mr. DeMott, however, made a 
reservation in the sale, that the Bur¬ 
lington Railway Company in extending 
their survey lines through his proper¬ 
ty, should not run over or disturb the 
Rebecca Winters grave. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Celebrating luly 24, 1880 


On July 24, 1880, the citizens of 
Salt Lake City witnessed the most 
pretentious celebration commemorating 
the advent of the Mormon pioneers into 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, that 
had been held up to that time. Thirty- 
three years had elapsed since Brigham 
Young and his Intrepid followers had 
commenced the building of their homes 
in the valleys of the mountains. 

It was the great desire of the* 
people to show, in beautiful floats and 
gorgeous pageantry, the progress made 
since those historic days of 1847. For 
weeks preparations had been in pro¬ 
gress, every one looking forward to 
the grand occasion. A mammoth pro¬ 
cession had been projected to show 
Utah’s growth in a third of a century. 

And why should they not feel 
proud? Had not the population of the 
Territory increased from 450 to 143, 
690 men, women and children? Floats 
were created which depicted the 
manner in which things were done in 
pioneer days. Others portrayed the 
modern way. This is demonstrated in 


the accompanying picture, one float 
showing pioneer printers while the 
succeeding one shows printers as 
they worked in 1880. 

The grand parade assembled at 
First South and Second West Streets. 
Church and civic dignitaries along 
with surviving pioneers seated in 
decorated carriages led the procession 
as it moved eastward on First South 
Street. A dozen brass bands from the 
city and adjacent settlements were 
interspersed among the floats. Three 
miles long it proceeded to Seventh 
East Street where it doubled bapk and 
counter-marched to Third East Street, 
thence north to Brigham Street (East 
South Temple Street) and west to the 
south gate of the Tabernacle grounds. 

In the afternoon, 15,000 people 
crowded the great Tabernacle and 
grounds where they listened to beauti¬ 
ful music and patriotic addresses from 
church leaders and others. It was a 
gala occasion; the greatest cele¬ 
bration of the 24th of July up to that 
time. 


(Continued from page 23) 

In 1899, when the survey was 
being made, the line extended, passed 
over the gravesite. The Burlington 
Company was then required to resur¬ 
vey another line which by-passed and 
left unharmed the historic spot. Later 
the Company built an iron fence 
around the grave as protection and 
the Winters family was notified and 
arrangements made for placing a 
tombstone over the grave. 

At the present time there is no 
road to the burial spot and those 


wanting to see it must trespass on 
others’ property. The Sons of Utah 
Pioneers are corresponding with the 
city officials of Scotts Bluff and 
Gering, Nebraska, in an endeavor to 
have a good road made to the grave 
site and in having a parking lot pro¬ 
vided. Plans are also being con¬ 
sidered to have an heroic-sized statue 
in bronze created to place at the grave 
location and make of this historic site 
a National Shrine to the Pioneer Mo¬ 
ther of the Plains. 
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Entrance of the Vanguard of 

Utah Pioneers into the Salt Lake Valley 


One hundred and six years ago this 
month the vanguard of the Mormon 
Pioneers first entered the Salt Lake 
Valley. They had heard good reports 
and bad reports concerning the climate, 
the soil and general conditions, but 
with great faith, they had burned their 
bridges behind them and traveled on 
to their destiny. 

The first two men of this initial 
contingent of pioneers to see the valley 
in its entirety and the great salt lake 
which lay beyond, were Orson Pratt and 
Erastus Snow. This occurred on July 
21, 1847. Journalizing for that day, 
Orson Pratt wrote: 

"...We resumed our journey, traveled 
2 l A miles, and ascended a mountain for 
l l A miles; descended upon the west 
side one mile; came upon a swift 
running creek (Emigration Creek) where 
we halted for noon; we called this Last 
, Creek. Brother Erastus Snow and myself 
proceeded in advance of the camp down 
-Last Creek 4 l A miles to where it passes 
through a Kanyon (the narrow part of 
Emigration Canyon down stream from 
Donner Hill) and issues into the broad 
open valley below. To avoid the kanyon 
the wagons (Donner Party wagons) last 
season had passed over an exceedingly 
steep and dangerous hill (Donner Hill)* 
Mr. Snow and myself ascended this hill, 
from the top of which a broad open 
valley... lay stretched out before us... 
After issuing from the mountains among 
which we had been shut up for many 
days, and beholding in a moment such 
an extensive scenery open before us* 
we could not refrain from a shout of joy 
which almost involuntarily escaped from 
our lips the moment this grand and 
lovely scenery was within our view/’ 1 

Though they had but one horse be* 
tween them they traversed a circuit of 


12 miles. While Erastus Snow was 
searching for his coat which he had 
lost, Orson Pratt walked over what is 
now the business part of Salt Lake City 
and the temple grounds and was . the 
first of the Mormon pioneers so to do. 

On the morning of July 22, 1847, two 
groups of the Pioneers entered the 
valley. The first ones to enter that day 
were Orson Pratt, George A. Smith and 
seven other horsemen. The purpose of 
their expedition was to make a recon¬ 
naissance of the valley and determine 
the best place to locate and start plant¬ 
ing seed, etc. 

The second group to enter the valley 
was the Willard Richards Company. 
Starting at 8:30 a.m. from their camp up 
Emigration Canyon, they soon caught up 
with and joined the Orson Pratt Company. 
After traveling \% miles they came to a 
very steep high hill. 2 William Clayton 
in referring to this hill, wrote in his 
journal: 

"It is so steep as to be almost 
impossible for heavy wagons to ascend 
and so narrow that the least accident 
might precipitate a wagon down a bank 
three or four hundred feet-in which 
case it would certainly be dashed to 
pieces. Colonel Markham and another 
man went over the hill (Donner Hill) and 
returned up the canyon to see if a road 
cannot be cut through and avoid this 
hill....Brother Markham says a good 
road can soon be made down the canyon 
by digging a little and cutting through 
the bushes some ten or fifteen rods. A 
number of men went to work immediately 
to make the road which will be much 
better than to attempt crossing the hill 
(Continued on page 31 ) 

1. All parts in parentheses indicate explanatory 
additions to the respective quotes. 

2. Donner Hill at the mouth of Emigration Canyon, 
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Looking northeast up 
Emigration Canyon 
Vest of Donner Hill. 
Dotted line indicates 
trail taken by Pio¬ 
neers as they left 
Emigration Canyon. 
Part of Donner Hill 
shows in extreme 
right of picture. 


Emigration Canyon 
Creek west of Donner 
Hill. Pioneers fol¬ 
lowed this creek in 
leaving the Canyon. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
and will be sooner done....While the 
brethren were cutting the road, I followed 
the old one to the top of the hill and on 
arriving there was much cheered by a 
handsome view of the Great Salt Lake.” 

This was the same place where 
Orson Pratt and Erastus Snow stood 
when they obtained their first view of 
the valley the day before. 

Continuing, William Clayton journal¬ 
izes: 

"After spending about rour hours* 
labor, the brethren succeeded in cutting 
a pretty good road along the creek and 
the wagons proceeded on, taking near a 
southwest course . ” 

In taking this southwest course, the 
newly-made road took them out of the 
south side of the canyon a short distance 
southwest from the top of Donner Hill 
from whence the Donner Party emerged 
from the canyon in 1846. 

Continuing, William Clayton records: 

"At half past five, we formed our 
encampment on a creek supposed to be 
Brown's Creek (Parley’s Creek). We 
are now five and a quarter miles (south¬ 
west) from the mouth of this canyon.” 

Parley’s Creek or canyon as it is 
known today, was named Brown’s Creek 
by William Clayton and others when the 
pioneers, on July 20th passed over Big 
Mountain and came in view of Parley’s 
Canyon. In John Brown’s Autobiography 
of a Pioneer , page 78, he wrote : 

"On the 20th (July, 1847) we passed 
over Big Mountain onto another Creek 
which we called Brown’s Creek (now 
known as Parley’s Creek) and the gap 
in the mountain (the road over Big Moun¬ 
tain Pass) was called Pratt’s Pass.” 

In a meeting of the pioneers held in 
the bowery on Temple Square, Great 
Salt Lake City at 2:00 p.m., Sunday, 
August 22, 1847, on motion of President 


Brigham Young it was agreed that the 
northernmost creek eminating from the 
Wasatch Mountains be called City Creek 
and that progressing southward the 
streams should be known as Red Butte 
Creek, Canyon Creek and Big Canjon 
Creek. The pioneers were then camped 
on City Creek. Red Butte Creek still 
maintains its original designation while 
Canyon Creek-first called Last Creek - 
became Emigration Canyon Creek. Big 
Canyon Creek was previously known as 
Brown’s Creek and also as Canyon 
Creek. The name Canyon Creek was 
seldom applied to Emigration Canyon. 
When Parley P. Pratt opened the Canyon 
for travel in 1849, he called it the 
Golden Pass. The stream subsequently 
took the name of Parley’s Canyon Creek. 

On Wednesday, August 18, 1847, the 
day after Captain Shadrack Roundy and" 
his company left the Salt Lake Valley 
to return to Winter Quarters, William 
Clayton who was a member of this 
company, journalized as follows: "When 
ascending the mountain (Big Mountain) 
from Brown’s Creek (Parley’s Creek), 
most of the teams had to double, it 
generally requiring six yoke of oxen to 
bring up an empty wagon.” 

It is important to establish the fact 
that Brown’s Creek and Parley’s Creek 
are one and the same because in both 
Thomas^ Bullock’s journal and William 
Clayton’s journal it is definitely stated 
that the first Mormon pioneer wagon 
group to enter the valley on July 22, 
1847, camped on "Brown’s Creek” or 
"Canyon Creek” and that in order to 
reach this encampment on Brown’s Creek 
(Parley’s Creek) the company traveled 
5 1 4 miles southwesterly. 

After emerging from the canyon and 
traveling southwesterly, Thomas Bullock 
wrote in his journal: "As we progressed 
down the valley, small clumps of dwarf 
oak and willows appeared; that the 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Donner Hill, Emi¬ 
gration Canyon. 


Donner Hill; W. W. 
Riter, Pioneer of 
1847, pointing to 
Donner Trail. 
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Proceedings of take Presidency and High Council in 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial Capacity 

Great Salt La\e City Sta\e 1847 - 48 . 

"To rescue a name worthy to be remembered and honored; to recall great events; to look back 
upon the deeds of those gone before us; are objects worthy of all consideration,” Washburn. 


October 10, 1847 — Sunday. 

The High Council met in Great Salt 
Lake City at 7 o'clock p.m. on the 
meeting ground. In the case of Ira 
Mills, it was decided that he should 
have liis barrel of flour, as he claimed. 

Henry G. Sherwood, of the Corn^ 
nuttee on farming lands, reported that 
some land had been looked fit. 

President (John) Smith said that 
Season Lewis turned in a bull at Winter 
Quarters to draw the cannon (the Old 


(Continued from preceeding page) 
will to the saints, that they may be 
ready to go to a land of peace. 

17. Go thy way and do as I have 
told you, and fear not thine enemies; 
for they shall not have power to stop 
my work. 

18. Zion shall be redeemed in 
mine own due time. 

19. And if any man shall seek to 
build up himself, and seeketh not my 
counsel, he shall have no power, and 
his folly shall be made manifest, 

20. Seek ye and keep all your 
pledges one with another, and covet 
not that which is thy brother's. 

21. Keep yourselves from evil to 
take the name of the Lord in vain, for 
I am the Lord your God, even the God 
of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

22. I am he who led the children 
of Israel out of the land of Egypt, and 
my arm is stretched out in the last 
days to save my people Israel. 


Sow), and that the bull gave out about 
a hundred miles back and that Brother 
Seely drove him into the Valley and 
wanted pay for it. It was decided that 
Season Lewis should have his bull, 
and if Brother Seely wanted pay for 
driving him one hundred miles, he might 
call on the Council for it. 

The Council then adjourned till to¬ 
morrow at 8 o'clock a.m. at the meeting 
ground. 


23. Cease to contend one with 
another, cease to speak evil one of 
another. 

24. Cease drunkenness, and let 
your words tend to edifying one an¬ 
other. 

25- If thou borrowest of thy neigh¬ 
bor, thou shalt return that which thou 
hast borrowed; and if thou canst not 
repay, then go straightway and tell 
thy neighbor, least he condemn thee. 

26. If thou shalt find that which 
thy neighbor has lost, thou shalt make 
diligent search till thou shalt deliver 
it to him again. 

27. Thou shalt be diligent in pre¬ 
serving what thou hast, that thou 
mayest be a wise steward; for it is 
the free gift of the Lord thy God, and 
thou art his steward. 

28. If thou art merry, praise the 
Lord with singing, with music, with 
dancing, and with a prayer of praise 
and thanksgiving. 

29* If thou art sorrowful, call on 
(Continued on page 35) 
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The Word and Will of the Lord 
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This is the concluding revelation 
as recorded in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants and was given through Brigham 
Young, president of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints* 00 
Jamtary 14, 1847. The saints were 
encamped at Winter Quarters, Omaha 
Nation on the west bank of the Mis¬ 
souri River from whence they were 
planning their exodus westward the 
following spring* The revelation is 
largely instruction concerning the 
preparation for this journey, but also 
includes admonition relative to per¬ 
sonal conduct and the resultant 
blessings of those who are faithful 
and obedient to the gospel, 

1. The word and will of the Lord 

concerning the Camp of Israel in their 
journeyings to the West, 

2» Let all the people of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
and those who journey with them, be 
organized into companies with a cove¬ 
nant and a promise to keep all the 
commandments and statutes of the 
Lord our God. 

3. Let the companies be organized 
with captains of hundreds, captains 
of fifties, and captains of tens, with a 
president and his two counselors at 
their head, under the direction of the 
Twelve Apostles; 

4* And this shall be our covenant, 
that we will walk in all the ordinances 
of the Lord. 

5- Let each company provide them¬ 
selves with all the teams, wagons, 
provisions, clothing, and other neces¬ 
sities for the journey that they can. 

6. When the companies are organ¬ 
ized, let them go to with their might, 
to prepare for those who are to tarry. 

7. Let each company with their 


captains and presidents decide how 
many can go next spring; then choose 
out a sufficient number of able-bodied 
and expert men, to take teams, seeds, 
and farming utensils, to go as pio¬ 
neers to prepare for putting in spring 
crops. 

8. Let each company bear an 
equal proportion according to the divi¬ 
dend of their property, in taking the 
poor, the widows, the fatherless, and 
the families of those who have gone 
into the army, that the cries of the 
widow and the fatherless come not up 
into the ears of the Lord against this 
people. 

9. Let each company prepare 
houses, and fields for raising grain, 
for those who are to remain behind 
this season, and this is the will of 

the Lord concerning his people. 

10. Let every man use all his in¬ 
fluence and property to remove this 
people to the place where the Lord 
shall locate a Stake of Zion; 

11. And if ye do this with a pure 
heart, in all faithfulness, ye shall be 
blessed in your flocks, and in your 
herds, and in your fields, and in your 
houses, and in your families. 

12. Let my servants Ezra T. Ben¬ 
son and Erastus Snow organize a 
company; 

13* And let my servants Orson 
Pratt and Wilford Woodruff organize a 

company. 

14. Also, let my servants Amasa 
Lyman and George A. Smith organize 
a company; 

15. And appoint presidents, and 
and captains of hundreds, and of 
fifties, and of tens, 

16. And let my servants that have 
been appointed go and teach this my 

(Continued on following page) 
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for we are alike ready at all times to 
promulgate the glorious Gospel of Christ 
in printing and publishing the words of 
eternal life, or in performing missions 
in person to carry the glad tidings of 
I great joy to those who sit in darkness. 
Thus may we hope to acquit ourselves 
as skillful workmen, under our great 
head and Master Jesus Christ, directed 
by his Foreman on the earth. 

M Printing as an art speaks loudly 
for itself; as a science the world has 
already proven its worth. Exacting as 
it does, when devoted aright, the human 
| mind, expanding the intellect, and multi¬ 
plying the conducting cords to the think¬ 
ing powers of man; thus may our illustri¬ 
ous art still keep its position in the 
foremost ranks of art, and show itself 
among the sciences as one calculated 
in its nature to educate the mind, and 
ennoble the soul. 

"Various are the objects to which 
our illustrious art has been devoted; 
some have been noble like it; others, 
base and unworthy of its influence. On 
the one hand it has been employed to 
disseminate good and wholesome prin¬ 
ciples; on the other, to spread lies and 
corruption for the purpose of worldly 
gain. But we hope to set an example to 
the universe. Our humble efforts shall 
be devoted to the welfare of our fellow- 
man. We will dispense nothing but 
Truth; and though now in infancy in our 
establishments and literature; yet soon 
shall we see the time when the eyes of 
nations will be drawn, and the attention 
of Kings and potentates be directed to 
the refulgent brightness of those social, 
moral, political, and eternal truths that 
issue from the press of Deseret. 

"We would respectfully give to our 
worthy guests an assurance of our grati¬ 
tude for the honor they have again con¬ 
ferred upon us by their presence on this 
occasion. We hope ever to be found 


worthy of their confidence and esteem. 
May we be privileged with many such 
associations as the present, only more 
refined as we grow in years and in grace f 
and as we overcome the weaknesses of 
our nature. 

"We deeply regret the absence, 
through sickness, of our highly esteemed 
and worthy Editor (Willard Richards); 
and we would fervently pray our Heaven¬ 
ly Father to bless him abundantly with 
his spirit that he may be restored to 
health and strength; and that he may 
be blessed with increased wisdom, 
intelligence, and knowledge, that we 
may be blessed with the reflection of 
light from him. 

"In conclusion, may our Heavenly 
Father bless us with a rich abundance 
of his spirit to sweeten our enjoyments. 
May we renew our diligence through life, 
that when we shall have finished our 
earthly edition of years, we may enjoy 
more heavenly Festivals in the Celestial 
mansions of our Father, and blessed 
with the company of our Redeemer. * 

"The exercises were then renewed 
with great spirit, occasionally inter¬ 
spersed with the song, until about 
11 o’clock p.m. when the company were 
dismissed with benediction by Elder 
Phineas Young. 

"The brethren and sisters then 
retired to their several homes rejoicing 
in the good spirit that prevailed, and 
being much edified with their entertain¬ 
ment at the 'Best party they had atten¬ 
ded in the Valley’.” 

(Continued from page 33) 

the Lord thy God with supplication, 

that your souls may be joyful. 

30. Fear not thine enemies, for 
they are in mine hands, and I will do 
my pleasure with them. 

31. My people must be tried in all 
things, that they may be prepared to 

(Continued on following page) 
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Printers’ Festival 


} 


In our day of conventions, festivals 
and celebrations, we may be prone to 
visualize such events as recent ino¬ 
vations, It is interesting to observe, 
however, that within three and one-half 
years after the entrance of the Mormons 
into the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
the Printers' Fraternity held their first 
annual festival in January 1852. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the press were not numer¬ 
ous and all were engaged by the Deseret 
News which had its inception in 1S5&* 
From the files of the News of January 
22, 1853, is drawn the following account 
of the second annua] printers' festival: 

PRINTERS' FESTIVAL 

ft The Printers of Deseret according 
to custom held their Annual Festival, 
at the School House in the 14th Ward, 
on Saturday, the 15th inst. Splendidly 
embellished invitation cards, printed in 
gold, were presented to their patrons 
and friends, and at the time of assem¬ 
bling the party sat down to tables spread 
with all the luxuries and dainties that 
the heart could wish. 

"A blessing was then asked by 
President John Young, and the dinner 
was served in a style that did great 
credit to the managers, and was not to 
be excelled. 

* 'After dinner the party adjourned to 
the adjoining room, and dancing was 
commenced with prayer by Elder Phineas 
Young. 

"Brother James Bond, in behalf of 
the Fraternity, then delivered the follow¬ 
ing: 

ADDRESS 

* "Beloved Brethren, Friends, and 
Fellow Associates: — 

"Again we have met, on the rolling 


round of another year, to surround the 
Festive board, mingle our feelings in 
the speech, the song, and the dance, 
and in the relaxation of bodily labor for 
a short time, afford to ourselves and 
to each other the opportunity of 
intellectual and physical enjoyment, 
savored with that spirit which emanates 
from the fountain of all truth, and 
strengthened with those ties of Union 
and Brotherhood which ever unite the 
Saints of God. 

"We may pause for a moment to ask 
ourselves the question, while we cele¬ 
brate our Annual Festival, whether, 
since our last Anniversary, we have 
progressed in the scale of being; if we 
with our mother earth, have accomplished 
a yearly revolution in the orbit of in¬ 
telligence; or if we have been in a state 
of dormancy and inactivity, while Father 
Time has been lessening the number of 
our days of probation. May we all be 
able to give abundant proofs that we 
have been faithful to our trust, and im¬ 
proved upon that time and talent that 
has been committed unto us. 

"As a Fraternity, the Printers of 
Deseret would humbly hope to retain 
that confidence, and maintain that 
position in society and community that 
they now have the honor to enjoy. As 
citizens, they feel to have a lively 
interest in the moral, physical, and 
intellectual welfare of society; and as 
Saints of the Most High, they feel to 
exert themselves to the utmost to spread 
abroad the principles of truth, and help 
bring the reign of peace upon the earth. 

"Although by profession, mechanics 
and at present devoting our humble 
energies to the working of type and 
press, yet we would rather be considered 
as artizans in the business of salvation; 
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Above The Hills 

On Monday evening, July 20th last, 
thousands of men, women and children 
witnessed at historic Pioneer Park a 
beautiful pageant in which was graphi¬ 
cally pdrtrayed scenes incident to the 
advent into the Salt Lake Valley of the 
Mormon pioneers in 1847 and life in the 
Old Fort in those early pioneer days. 

Many historic facts pertaining to 
that interesting period were beautifully 
portrayed in pageantry to the thrilling 
music of the University of Utah chorus 
under the direction of Professor LeRoy 
J. Robertson and his able assistant. 

Much credit for the success of this 
project must go to Commissioner L. C. 
Romney and his very excellent super¬ 
intendent, barren White, whose fine co¬ 
operation and assistance made possible 
its presentation. 

Since witnessing this pageant, peo¬ 
ple have suggested that in the future 
more elaborate preparation be made 
portraying the pioneering and winning 
of the West. It is thought that, in time, 
an excellence in pageantry could be 
attained that would gain for this city 
and state, national and perhaps inter¬ 
national recognition such as that won 
by the little Bavaxian province of 
Oberammergau in Germany in its pre¬ 
sentation of the Passion Play. 


(Continued from preceeding page) 
great, unless they speedily repent; 
yea, very speedily. 

36. For they killed the prophets, 
and them that were sent unto them, 
and they have shed innocent blood, 
which crieth from the ground against 
them. 

37- Therefore marvel not at these 
things, for ye are not pure; ye can not 
yet bear my glory; but ye shall behold 
it If ye are faithful in keeping all my 
words that I have given you from the 
(Continued on page 39) 


SUP Sponsors 
Oratorical Contest 

The Pioneer Chapter of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers has started a project 
this year which should grow into one of 
the many fine opportunities afforded 
LDS seminary students of the Salt Lake 
City area. Sponsoring an oratorical 
contest among the senior students of 
the three Salt Lake City High School 
seminaries, the project shows promise 
of developing wide interest. 

Qualifying subject matter for the 
contest is broad enough to cover the 
subjects taught in the seminaries'in¬ 
cluding the Old Testament, New Testa¬ 
ment, Church History and Doctrine, and 
Book of Mormon material. 

Preliminary judging was done in the 
individual seminaries and in turn the 
boy and the girl finalists from each 
school competed in the finals that were 
held in the Assembly Hall on Temple 
Square, Sunday, May 10, 1953* Con¬ 
testants were: Jean Walk and Scott 
Toomer from West High Seminary; 
Janice Johnson and Lawrence Gibb 
from East High Seminary; and Carolyn 
Davis and Dick Anderson from South 
High Seminary. 

Janice Johnson was the winner of 
the girls and Lawrence Gibb for the 
boys. Both of these students will re¬ 
ceive $50.00 scholarships to any school 
of advanced learning. 

The contest was considered by the 
club members to be a worthy project and 
one that will be continued through the 
years. The seminary officials were 
enthusiastic about the opportunity it 
afforded their students and the students 
were given the experience of doing 
some original thinking and a chance to 
develop religious subjects of interest 
to themselves. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Kate Carter Receives Distinguished Award 


Mrs . Kate Carter, for many years 
outstanding leader and president of the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers, is the 
recent recipient of th^ Mary Margaret 
McBride Award which is annually be¬ 
stowed upon women of America for out¬ 
standing achievement in public service 
devoid of monetary compensation. 

President Carter was selected 1 for 
this high honor on the recommendation 
of Dorothy Lewis, coordinator of wo¬ 
men's programs for the United Nations, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Lewis' recent visit to Salt 
Lake City and her investigation of the 
great public service which President 
Carter has been rendering for many 
years in the Daughters' Organization, 
resulted in this most merited recog¬ 
nition. 

Our honored lady spent the week of 
June 23rd in New York City and was 
featured on some of the most noted tele¬ 
vision and radio programs and was 
otherwise honored in connection with 
her receipt of this award of distinction. 

No woman in Utah's history has 
excelled President Carter in gathering 
and preserving pioneer history. Her 
twelve volumes of Heart Throbs of the 
West are mute witnesses of her out¬ 
standing efforts and ability. 



KATE B. CARTER 


The Sons of Utah Pioneers are very 
proud of President Carter and her great 
organization and congratulate them 
both in this new and highly merited 
recognition. 


(Continued from page 35) 
receive the glory that I have for them, 
even the glory of Zion, and he that 
will not hear chastisement, is not 
worthy of the kingdom. 

32. Let him that is ignorant learn 
wisdom by humbling himself and call¬ 
ing upon the Lord his God, that hi s 
eyes may be opened that he may see, 
and his ears opened that he may hear. 

33. For my Spirit is sent forth into 


the world to enlighten the humble and 
contrite, and to the condemnation of 
the ungodly, 

34. Thy brethren have rejected you 
and your testimony, even that nation 
that has driven you out; 

35- And now cometh the day of 
their calamity, even the days of sor¬ 
row, like a woman that is taken in 
travail; and their sorrow shall be 
(Continued on following page) 
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James E. Burns- Life Member 


James Edward Burns smilingly tells 
that he came to Salt Lake Valley three 
years after Brigham Young left it, 
(1880). He was born in Bountiful and 
both his father, Charles Burns, and his 
mother, Susannah Lord, were Pioneers* 

His seventy-three years have been 
very busy, always active in church and 
civic affairs. He has been advanced 
from deacon to patriarch. He taught in 
Sunday School, filled a mission to 
England, spent a number of years as 
Ward Clerk, was Bishop’s Counsellor 
for fifteen years, Bishop for fourteen 
years and served for three years in the 
High Council and for almost five years 
in the Stake presidency. 

He was a member of the first volun¬ 
teer fire department of Bountiful and 
has served as treasurer, recorder, coun¬ 
cilman and as mayor of his native city. 
In addition he was Davis County Com¬ 
missioner, a member of the State In¬ 
heritance Tax Commission for a number 
of years and was State Senator from 
Davis County from 1948 to 1952. 

He has shown his appreciation of 
his pioneer heritage by activity in the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers, having served 
as secretary and is now captain of the 
Thomas L. Kane Camp. He is also a 
member of the South Davis Chamber of 
Commerce. 



JAMES E BURNS 


He received his schooling in Bounti¬ 
ful and in LDS College. Like most 
people he has received most of his edu¬ 
cation since leaving school. He loves 
books and people . 


(CONTEST , Continued from page 37) 

Many of the members of the Pioneer 
Chapter are teachers in the early morn¬ 
ing seminary program of the Salt Lake 
City seminaries. The committee in 
charge of the contest were Marion Duff 
Hanks, Principal of West Seminary; 
Aldon Anderson of South Seminary; and 
the writer representing the East Semi¬ 
nary. 


(WORD & WILL , from page 37) 

days of Adam to Abraham; from Abra¬ 
ham to Moses; from Moses to Jesus 
and his apostles; and from Jesus and 
his apostles to Joseph Smith, whom I 
did call upon by mine angels, my 
ministering servants; and by mine own 
voice out of the heavens to bring 
forth my work, 

(Continued on following page) 
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T. F. Kirkham - 


Thomas Franklin Kirkham, son of 
George and Sara Russon Kirkham, was 
born in Lehi, Utah, July 20, 1882. 

He was baptized by his father who 
came to Lehi. afoot from Salt Lake City 
arriving at 11 o'clock p.m. having come 
to baptize his two sons, Hyrum R. and 
Thomas F., July 20, 1890. Following 
the ceremony, he made his return jour¬ 
ney afoot. 


All life members are urged 
to send in their biographies 
for inclusion in this series. 


He was successively ordained to all 
the offices of the Priesthood, being at 
present a High Priest. He served in 
the Elders’ Quorum Presidency; as 
secretary and later as president in the 
127th Quorum of Seventy; for 20 years 
as Sunday School chorister; for 40 years 
as Sunday School teacher; as secretary 
of Alpine Stake Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Association; for 27 years 
as Lehi Second Ward Clerk; and as Lehi 
Stake High Councilman. At present he 
is Lehi Stake Auditor. 

In 1906 he was called from Lehi 
Fourth Ward on a Mission to England, 
but upon arrival in England he answered 
a call from President Heber J. Grant for 
volunteers to go to Germany. In that 
latter mission, 53 people accepted the 
Gospel through his efforts. In 1923-1925 
he sponsored his brother, Raymond L. 
Kirkham, on a mission to Germany, and 
with his father sponsored another bro¬ 
ther, Denzil W., on a mission to the 
Central States. 

In the Salt Lake Temple he married 
Margaret Jane Cavanaugh who was born 
at Inverkeithing, Fifeshire, Scotland, 
May 1, 1888. She died August 29, 1952. 


-Life Member 


i 

j 



T. F. KIRKHAM 


They have two daughters: Phyllis 

Margaret, wife of Ezra Benson Owen, 
Brigham City; and Bonnie Jean, wife of 
Dean Odell Peck, Lehi. 

He graduated from the Lehi Public 
School in 1899 with the Utah Count) 
Eighth Grade graduating exercises being 
held at Payson, Utah, that year. In 
1900 he attended George N. Child’s 
self-improvised ninth grade, the be¬ 
ginning of Lehi High School. In 1904 
he graduated with a class of nine from 
the Brigham Young Academy (now BYU) 
Commercial Department with a certifi¬ 
cate in stenography and accounting. 

His first position in accounting was 
bookkeeper for the Racker Mercantile 
Company of Lehi. Next he went into 
the office of Utah-Idaho Sugar factory 
(Continued on page 40) 
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SUP Pioneer Story Winners 


The winners of the annual story 
contest of the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
Luncheon Club, Salt Lake City, were 
honored at the monthly luncheon, Wed¬ 
nesday, July 1st, in the Lafayette Ball 
Room, Hotel Utah. First place in the 
senior division was won by Ann Wilkins, 
daughter of Attorney and Mrs. C. W. 
Wilkins, 1471 Federal Way. Miss Wil¬ 
kins placed last year among the winners 
of the local contest and in the finals 
of the national contest. She is a sopho¬ 
more at the University of Utah. Her 
prize story is entitled "The Memory 
Book”. 

Mary Lynn Pearce, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard O. Pearce, and grand¬ 
daughter of the late University of Utah 
Professor Robert Lindsay McGhie and 
Mrs. McGhie was the lower division 
winner with her story "For Tomorrow, 
All is Well”. 



ANN WILKINS 


Other winners of the senior division 
were Mrs. Maggie R. Richards of Magna 
and Mrs. Nora H. Welsh of Manti. Joyce 
Moss and Lucy Rae Wilkins, sister of 
Ann, both of Salt Lake City, also placed 
in the lower division. 

These stories portray the experiences 
of the pioneer ancestors of the contest¬ 
ants in relation to their migrations west¬ 
ward to the Rocky Mountain Settlements 



MARY LYNN PEARCE 


Other story titles were: "Atlantic 

Voyage” by Mrs. Richards, "Martin 
Builds a Home” by Mrs. Welsh, "The 
Wooden Tub” by Miss Moss, and "Indian 
Boy” by Lucy Rae Wilkins. 

The six winners were guests of the 
club and were presented loving cups by 
Committee Chairman, Dr. Walter A. Kerr. 
The stories will be entered in the 
national contest where winners will be 
honored and special SUP medals pre¬ 
sented at the National Encampment 
which will be held August 1st at Ogden. 
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Luncheon luh Elects Officers 


Virgil H. Smith was elected president 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers Luncheon 
Club at the June meeting held in the 
Hotel Utah. The new president, who is 
also vice-president of the Beneficial 
Life Insurance Company; succeeds 
Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr. Mr. Morgan was, 
named ex-oficio member of the board of 
directors and awarded the retiring 
president’s diamond-studded pin. 

LaVerre V. Adams was elected vice- 
president of the group with Dr. Carl 
J. Christensen second vice-president. 
Third vice-president is Scott Taggart. 
Others named to office are Albert J. 
Ellgren, treasurer; Dennis J. Murphy, 
recording secretary; and S. R. Kedding- 
ton, Richard E. Folland and James 
Smedley as directors. 



fWORD & WILL , Gont from prec’ng pageJ 

38- Which foundations he did lay, 
and was faithful and I took him to my¬ 
self. 

39. Many have marveled because 
of his death, but it was needful that 
he should seal his testimony with his 
blood, that he might be honored, and 
the wicked might be condemned. 

40. Have I not delivered you from 
your enemies, only in that I have left 
a witness of my name? 

41. Now, therefore, hearken, O Ye 
people of my church; and ye elders 
listen together; you have received my 
kingdom. 

42. Be diligent in keeping all my 
commandments lest judgment come up¬ 
on you, and your faith fail you, and 
your enemies triumph over you.—So no 
more at present. Amen, and Amen. 


VIRGIL H. SMITH 


(KIRKHAM , Contm from page 38) 
at Lehi as stenographer and later as 
chief accountant. When the sugar fac¬ 
tory at Lehi discontinued operation in 
1930, he became City Recorder Clerk, 
serving three years. Then successively 
he was clerk of Lehi High School, 
accountant for Lehi Lumber Co., for the 
Deseret Chemical Depot and for Geneva 
Steel Company. At present he is Lehi 
City Recorder for the second time. 

From 1916 to the present, as a side 
occupation, he has kept the books of 
the Lehi Roller Mills and maintained 
since 1930 an agency for fire and auto¬ 
mobile insurance and a Notary Public 
commission. 

For a number of years he served as 
chairman of Lehi Second Ward Mission- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Pioneer Chapter Elects President 


W. El dredge Grant, Jr., Salt Lake 
City, attorney, was named president of 
the Pioneer Chapter, Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, June 4, 1953? at the monthly 
meeting of the group held at the Lion 
House Social Center. 

A great-grandson of the first mayor 
of Salt Lake City, Jedediah M. Grant, 
the new president comes to his position 
well qualified to assume the chapter 
responsibilities. He succeeds Wayne 
C. Durham. Other officers elected for 
the ensuing year were: Joseph Henroid, 
William Pulsipher and Frank V. Nelson, 
Vice-Presidents; Marvin L. Mower, 
Secretary; Blaine A. Laub, Treasurer. 

Eldredge was born at Bountiful, 
Utah, the son of Walter E. Grant of 
Woods Cross. His grandfather is Joseph 
Hyrum Grant. He has a BA degree from 
George Washington University and an 
LLB from the University of Utah. 
Having passed the Utah State Bar, he 
is now practicing law in Salt Lake City. 
He tilled a mission for the LDS Church 
in Germany and was with the Army Air 
Force for three years, serving also with 



W. ELDREDGE GRANT, JR. 


the Army of Occupation in Berlin after 
World War II. 


TRIBUTE TO THE TRUE WIFE 

Often times I have seen a tall ship 
glide by against the tide as if drawn by 
some invisible bow-line, with a hundred 
strong arms pulling. Her sails unfilled, 
her streamers were drooping, she had 
neither side wheel nor stern wheel; still 
she moved on stately, in serene triumph, 
as with her own life. But I knew that on 
the other side of the ship, hidden be¬ 
neath the great bulk that swam so ma¬ 
jestically, there was a little toilsome 
steam tug with a heart of fire and arms 


of iron, that was tugging it bravely on, 
and I knew that if the little steam tug 
untwined her arms and left the ship it 
would wallow and roll about and drift 
hither and thither, and go off with the 
refluent tide, no man knows whither. 
And so I have known more than one 
genius, high-decked, full-freighted, idle- 
sailed, gay-pennoned, but that for the 
bare toiling arms and brave, warm-beat¬ 
ing heart of the faithful little wife that 
nestles close to him, so that no wind or 
wave could part them, would have gone 
down with the stream and have been 
heard of no more. -0. W . Holmes . 
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Elijah A. Larkin, Ogden-Weber Head 


The Ogden-Weber Chapter of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers have just elected 
Elijah A. Larkin president of the group 
for the next fiscal year. Claude Wheeler 
is the retiring president. 

Other officers elected were N. Oscar 
Malan, first vice-president; Fred M. 

Abbott, second vice-president; Joseph 
E. Evans, third vice-president; with 
Arias G. Belnap and David A. Fletcher, 
directors. Tied for a third directorship 
were James F. Farr and Edwin C. 

Warner. Holdover directors are George 
A. Larsen, Austin H. Shaw, and Joseph 
L. Peterson. Molt N. Smith became the 
new recording secretary and Arthur 
Halverson was elected treasurer. 

The chapter meets monthly except 
during July and August. The officers 
expect to appoint their committees and 
outline plans for chapter projects which 
will be presented at their September 
meeting, 

ELIJAH A. LARKIN 



(KIRKHAM, Cont . from page 40) 

ary Committee. This committee inaugu¬ 
rated in Lehi the plan of paying the 
fare of missionaries to their fields of 
labor. 

He was, a member of the Lehi Drama¬ 
tic Company; the Lehi Opera Company; 
charter member of Lehi Lions Club, 
serving as its first "Tail Twister", 
Lehi Silver Band; and Isaac Fox’s 
Dance Orchestra. 

In 1950, he was a member of Lehi 
Centennial Committee serving as chair¬ 
man of the history committee. Under 
his supervision and personal arrange¬ 
ment the Lehi Centennial History was 
produced. It is a book of 960 pages and 
901 engravings. 


He "crossed the plains" in 1947 
with the SUP Centennial Trekkers, 
where he was known as Santa Claus 
because of his long white beard. He 
"marched" with the Mormon Battalion 
in 1950 when that famous "Infantry 
March" was re-enacted by the SUP. 

His hobby is his home with its 
garden of trees, flowers, vegetables, 
fire place and lily pond. He says 
"LIFE IS GOOD". 


Thou art never at any time nearer 
to God than when under tribulation, 
which he permits for the purification 
and beautifying of thy soul.— Molinos 
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(Continued from page 12) 

The third party to be buried in the 
Salt Lake Valley was Caroline Grant, 
wife of Jedediah M. Grant, father of 
President Heber J. Grant. 

The death and burial of Caroline 
Grant furnishes an excellent example 
of the heroism, faith and devotion of 
pioneer motherhood. With her on the 
journey was her little girl who because 
of the conditions under which they were 
forced to travel, took ill in the Sweet* 
water country and died on September 2, 
1847. Prior to the death of her little 
girl, Caroline Grant, apprehensive that 
she, herself, might die, sent for Sister 
Eliza R. Snow who, being weak from 
illness herself, was unable to comply 
with her request. 

Sister Grant grew weaker, however, 
as they neared the end of their journey, 
and finally as the caravan was passing 


out of Echo Canyon, she passed away 
on Sunday morning September 26. 1847. 
Under date of September 27, 1847, 
Eliza R. Snow journalized rs follows: 

"We traveled most of the day in a 
Canion (sic) or narrow opening between 
two ranges of mountains. Capt. (Jede* 
diah M.) Grant passes us with a horse 
team, going to the V(alley) to bury his 

wife, Bro. and Sis. Leonard going with 
him." 

On his arrival in the valley, Jede¬ 
diah M. Grant had his wife buried in 
Lot 8, Block 49 (the same lot on which 
Milton Therlkill and Nancy O'Neal 
Rich were buried). 

In the year 1870,-the City Council 
of Salt Lake City ordered all remains 
of people buried in private cemetaries 
removed and interred in Salt Lake City 
Cemetary. This, in the Case of Caro¬ 
line Grant, was done, and today her 
remains lie there in the Grant plot. 


(Continued from preceeding page) 

many hundreds of times and that my 
invariable and truthful reply had been 
and was that I did not know; whereupon 
my kindly, confidential and deeply 
reverenced friend arose from his seat 
across the table, came around to where 
I was standing and, placing his hands 
on my shoulders and with his piercing 
eyes looking straight into mine, said 
he believed he could answer his own 
question in a few words, which he 
proceeded to enunciate, 'Providence, 
my son’. That impressive moment has 
remained pre-eminent in my recollection 
of strictly speaking personal events of 
my lifetime, because I recognized the 
truth of it as explaining something 
which I had been unable previously to 
comprehend." 

For the magnificent contribution 
Mr. Daniel C. Jackling has made to the 


State of Utah and the citizenry thereof; 
for his fine manly cooperation with the 
State’s business leaders in laying the 
foundation for the now j:tq>idiy expanding 
economy which is destined to make of 
Utah the storehouse of the nation, as 
was predicted by Abraham Lincoln; and 
because of the high esteem in which 
Mr. Jackling is held by his innumerable 
friends and former associates in Salt 
Lake City and throughout the Inter¬ 
mountain West, the National Society of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers, with the 
cooperation of the Utah Copper Division 
of the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
are planning the creation 6( a statue 
of Mr. Jackling to be placed in the Hall 
of Fame located in the rotunda of the 
Utah State Capitol at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. It will be executed in heroic 
size by Dr. Avard Fairbanks, Dean of 
the School of Fine Arts, University of 
Utah. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

pioneer, Mr. Jackling felt that should 
this low grade ore be mined and milled 
in sufficiently large quantities, enough 
values could be saved to make the 
project pay out. And should plans be 
perfected to successfully mine gigantic 
quantities of the ore and mills be per¬ 
fected that would economically handle 
them, then the project could develop 
into a mammoth profitable enterprise. 

Years of patient and unrequited 
effort were spent in solving innumer¬ 
able problems and in raising the 
necessary capital to carry on the 
programl All this Daniel C. Jackling 
did. And when it was completed he 
gave to the world a new and gigantic 
industry that today is playing a most 
important part in world economy and in 
placing America in the lead in the 
production of copper, gold and other 
non-ferrous metals. 

It is the fulfillment of Brigham 
Young's vision and prophecy. 

Yes, to the people of Utah the name 
of Daniel C. Jackling will ever rank 
high on fame's Escutcheon beside the 
names of the great pioneers of the past 
and will be so appreciated by this 
people. On one occasion, years ago, 
at a luncheon gathering of prominent 
railroad officials in Salt Lake City, 
President Heber J. Grant, in his wel¬ 
coming address, referred to Mr. Jackling, 
an honored guest and the then President 
of Utah Copper Company and Bingham 
& Garfield Railway Company, as one 
who was eminently deserving to be 
classed among Utah's historic Pioneers 
for his contribution in the development 
of the State's natural resources. 

On another occasion, in 1938, at a 
banquet in Salt Lake City given in Mr. 
Jackling's honor, by the Utah section 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers of which he 


was then President, President Grant, 
an honored guest, gave a brief talk 
reviewing pioneer days, their failures 
and sorrows, their accomplishments 
*nd j'oys, and turning to Mr. Jackling 
referred to him, in his particular pro¬ 
vince, as one who was entitled to the 
rank and emblem of the stalwart and 
heroic men who founded this Comrnon- 
wealth-notwithstanding his incentives 
might have been somewhat different. 

Now, what was the impelling force 
that caused Daniel C. Jackling to under¬ 
take and successfully complete his 
remarkable concept of Utah Copper’s 
mighty enterprise? Let Mr. Jackling 
speak for himself: 

In a letter dated August 5, 1952, and 
addressed to the author of this article, 
Mr. Jackling wrote the following : 

M Ih my professional and industrial 
lifetime, I have never experienced such 
friendly relationships and support from 
any organized society of any kind as 
has been evidenced by the Latter-day 
Saints Church, as such, and its adminis¬ 
trative personnel. 

"To illustrate my indebtedness to 
President (Heber J.) Grant on both 
personal and spiritual accounts, I would 
like to relate an incident of lofty 
character which occurred in President 
Grant's office a matter of twenty years 
ago. The President had invited me to 
visit him for a discussion of topics of 
mutual interest in which the industrial 
and economic relations of the Utah 
Copper Company, the Church and the 
people of Utah generally was one of 
the principal features. Towards the 
close of our interview, President Grant 
asked me how, as a young engineer 
without broad experience, I had come 
to recognize the potentialities of the 
gigantic low grade copper ore deposits 
at Bingham. I answered that the same 
question had been propounded to me 
(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from page 9) 
the decision of some court or Bishop, 
a meeting, a dance, a visit, an ex¬ 
ploring tour, an arrival of a party of 
trappers and traders, a Mexican cara¬ 
van, a party arrived from the Pacific, 
from the States, from Forts Hall or 
Bridger, a visit of Indians, or perhaps 
a mail from the distant world, once or 
twice a year is all that breaks upon 
the monotony of our peaceful and busy 
life. No policemen have been on duty 
to guard us from external or internal 
danger. The drum has beat, to be 
sure, but It was mingled with merry¬ 
making, or its martial sound was 
rather to remind us that war had been 
among the nations. 

"Qh, what a life we live! It is 
the dream of the poets actually ful¬ 
filled in real life. Here we can culti¬ 
vate the mind, renew the spirits, in¬ 
vigorate the body, cheer the heart and 
ennoble the soul of man. Here we can 
cultivate every science and art calcu¬ 
lated to enlarge the mind, accommodate 
the body or polish and adorn our race; 
and here we can receive and extend 

(Continued from preceeding page) 
given a piece of meat to take along. 
My brother John, who pushed at the 
back of our cart, used to tell how 
hungry he was all the time and how 
tired he got from pushing. He said 
he felt that if he could just sit down 
for a few minutes he would feel so 
much better. But instead, father 
would ask if he couldn't push a little 
harder. Mother was nursing the baby 
and could not help much, especially 
when the food ran short and she grew 
weak. When rations were reduced 
father gave mother a part of his share 
of the food, so he was not so strong 
either. 

"When we got the chunk of buffalo 
meat father put it in the handcart. My 


that pure intelligence which is un¬ 
mingled with the jargon of mystic 
Babylon, and which will fit a man, 
after a long life of health and useful¬ 
ness, to enjoy the mansions of bliss 
and the society of those who are 
purified in the blood of the Lamb. 

"Here no prisoners groan in soli¬ 
tary cells; no chains or fetters bind 
the limbs of man; no slave exists to 
tremble, toil and sweat for naught, or 
fear and crouch full low to please his 
fellow man. Here all are free to do 
right; and are warned and chastened, 
and corrected if caught doing wrong, 

"Here, too, we are all rich-there 
is no real poverty where all men have 
access to the soil, the pasture, the 
timber, the water-power, and all the 
elements of wealth without money or 
price." 

PARLEY P.PRATT 

January 1st, 1848 —The opening 
of the year found us and the com¬ 
munity generally in good, comfortable, 
(Continued on following page) 


brother John remembered that it was 
the forepart of the week and that 
father said we would save it for Sun¬ 
day dinner. John said, "I was so very 
hungry and the meat smelled so good 
to me while pushing at the handcart 
that I could not resist. I had a little 
pocket knife and with it I cut off a 
piece or two each half day. Although 
I expected a severe whipping when 
father found it out, I cut off little 
pieces each day. I would chew them 
so long that they got white and per¬ 
fectly tasteless. When father came to 
get the meat he asked me if I had been 
cutting off some of it. I said, yes, I 
was so hungry I could nto let it alone. 
Instead of giving me a scolding or 
whipping father turned away and wiped 
tears from his eyes'." 
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(Continued from page 13) 

to tiiexr position m the first pioneer 

company: 

"These women from the State of 
Mississippi, sharing the hardship and 
toils of the journey; braving the un¬ 
certainties and dangers of pioneer 
life; sacrificing the conveniences and 
even luxuries of their southern homes— 
for they were among the well-to-dc 
planter families of the south-their 
names and sacrifices and toils and 
suffering for the gospel's sake and in 
opening up a new place of settlement 
for the Church, no less than their 
sister Pioneers from Nauvoo and 
Winter Quarters, are worthy a place 
in song and story,—and in the Pioneer 
history of the Latter-Day Saints. 
Elizabeth Crow was an aunt of John 
Brown’ s, the latter the daily companion 
of Orson Pratt in the last stages of 
the Pioneer journey. Elizabeth's 
father was Captain Benjamin Brown 
and served through the war of the 
American Revolution. The other five 
women of this group are thought to be 
her daughters.” 

It is unfortunate that photographs 
of these pioneer women from the South 
are not available to accompany the 
portraits of the three distinguished 
women who made the trek from Winter 
Quarters. 

It is interesting, historically, to 
note that Clara Decker was the daugh¬ 
ter of Harriett Page Wheeler Decker 
and Isaac Decker and a younger sister 
of Lucy Decker, the third wife of 
President Young. Further, that her 
correct name was not Clara but Clar¬ 
issa, as she was christened. Harriet 
Page Wheeler Decker later married 
Lorenzo Dow Young, a younger brother 
of Brigham Young. 

When, on August 10, 1847, the 
construction of houses in the Old Fort 


was commenced, it was agreed that 
beginning at the northeast corner of 
the square facing east, Brigham 
Young’s houses and Willard Richards’ 
houses would be ^erected immediately 
south of the Heber C. Kimball houses, 
and so on for other members of the 
Council of the Twelve. 

By later arrangement, however, in 
order that Clara Decker Young could 
be near her mother, Harriet Page 
Young, Lorenzo Young was permitted 
to have the log houses built immedi¬ 
ately south of the Brigham Young 
houses, with the Heber C. Kimball 
and his wife, Ellen Sanders, houses 
adjoining on the south; the Willard 
Richards house and others of the 
Twelve further south in succession. 

It is also interesting to note that 
Ellen Sanders was not the original 
name of this wife of Heber C. Kimball. 
She was a Norwegian by birth, the 
daughter of Ysten Sondrasen and was 
christened Aagaata Ystendatter. She 
was born in the year 1824, emigrated 
to America with her parents in 1837; 
joined the church in Illinois in 1842 
and was married to Heber C. Kimball 
January 7, 1846, in the Nauvoo Temple. 

She and Hans Christian Hansen 
were the only two Scandinavians 
among the original Utah pioneers of 
July, 1847. 

(Continued from page 15) 

"At times we met or were passed 
by the overland stage coach with its 
passengers and mail bags and drawn 
by four fine horses. When the Pony 
Express dashed past it seemed almost 
like the wind racing over the prairie. 

"Our provisions began to get low, 
One day a herd of buffalo ran past and 
the men of our company shot two of 
them. Such a feast as we had when 
they were dressed. Each family was 
(Continued on following page) 
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great was our joy in partaking of the 
first fruits of our industry. 

On the 10th of August we held a 
public feast under a bowery in the 
center of our fort. This was called a 
harvest feast; we partook freely of a 
rich variety of bread, beef, butter, 
cheese, cakes, pastry, green corn, 
melons, and almost every variety of 
vegetable. Large sheaves of wheat 
rye, barley, oats and other productions 
were hoisted on poles for public exhi¬ 
bition, and there was prayer and 
thanksgiving, congratulations, songs, 
speeches, music, dancing, smiling 
faces and merry hearts. In short, it 
was a great day with the people of 
these valleys, and long to be re¬ 
membered by those who had suffered 
and waited anxiously for the results 
of a first effort to redeem the interior 
deserts of America, and to make her 
hitherto unknown solitudes "blossom 
as the rose.” 

During this autumn our little colo¬ 
ny was reinforced by the arrival of 
President Young and family, accom¬ 
panied with large trains of emigrants, 
amounting in all to several thousands. 
Under his wise counsels city lots 
were given out, and people began to 
build on them and vacate the fort. I 
obtained some lots south of the 
Temple square, and built a temporary 
adobe house, where I soon removed 
with most of my family. Here, in our 
new habitation, we spent the remain¬ 
der of the year. 

January 1st , 1849 —Our city now 
began to take form and shape, and to 
be dotted here and there with neat 
little cottages, or small temporary 
buildings, composed of adobes or 
logs. The roofs were generally of 
poles or timbers covered with earth. 
Saw mills were now in operation, and 
a few boards were obtained for floors, 
doors, etc. Our happy new year passed 


off merrily, and we were probably as 
happy a people as could be found on 
the earth. 

February 12th —I met in council 
with the First Presidency and mem¬ 
bers of the Twelve, in which certain 
vacancies in our quorum were filled. 
We were then instructed to assist in 
reorganizing the different quorums 
here, and in establishing righteous¬ 
ness. We accordingly met with the 
Presidency of the High Priests, 
quorum, the Presidency of the Stake 
at Salt Lake City, with its High Coun¬ 
cil, and to divide the city and country 
into wards and ordain a bishop over 
each. In these and similar duties, and 
in meeting with my quorum and teach¬ 
ing and preaching in the several bran¬ 
ches of the Church my time was 
chiefly spent until spring. 

March 15th —I was appointed by 
a General Convention as one of a 
committee of ten to draft a consti¬ 
tution for the Provisional State of 
Deseret. 

March 18th —The committee re¬ 
ported, and the Convention unanimous¬ 
ly adopted the constitution. 

I devoted the fore part of the 
summer to farming; but, my crop fail¬ 
ing, f commenced in July to work a 
up the rugged Xanyon of Big Kanyon 
Creek. I had the previous year ex¬ 
plored the Kanyon for that purpose, 
and also a beautiful park, and passes 
from Salt Lake City to Weber River 
eastward, in a more southern and less 
rugged route than the pioneer entrance 
to the valley. Emigrants now came 
pouring in from the States on their 
way to California to seek gold. Money 
and gold dust was plenty, and mer¬ 
chandise of almost every description 
came pouring into our city in great 
plenty. 

I soon so far completed my road as 
(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from preceeding page) 
temporary log or adobe cabins, which 
were built in a way to enclose the 
the square commenced by the pio¬ 
neers, and a portion of two other 
blocks of the city plot. Here life was 
as sweet and the holidays as merry as 
the Christian 'palaces and mansions 
of those who had driven us to the 
mountains. 

In February we again commenced 
to plough for spring crops, while I had 
the happiness to behold the tender 
blade of my wheat and rye clothing a 
few acres with a beautiful green, 
pleasingly contrasted with the gray, 
wild, wormwood and other traits of our 
dreary solitude; while similar pleasing 
sights stretched away in the distance, 
marking the bounds of agriculture as 
possessed by my neighbors. 

March 25th —My oldest son Parley 
celebrated his birthday with a family 
party—being then eleven years of age. 

After dinner, in presence of the 
assembled family, I related the cir¬ 
cumstances of his being a promised 
child, with an account of his birth, 
his history, and the death of his 
mother. I reminded him that he was 
my first born-my heir, both to estate 
and priesthood. I exhorted him to pre¬ 
pare to walk in my footsteps, and to 
do good and serve God and his fellow 
men by a well ordered life, and by 
laying hold of knowledge and a good 
educationl I rehearsed to him my own 
sufferings, and the sufferings of my 
family, and of the Church while in the 
States-telling him of the murder of our 
prophets and saints, and how we had 
been driven to the mountains, robbed 
and plundered of a; very large amount 
of property and possessions. The day 
was spent most pleasantly and profit¬ 
ably by all. 

I continued my farming operations, 
and also attended to my ministry in 
the Church. Devoting my Sabbaths 


and leisure hours to comforting and 
encouraging the saints, and urging 
them to faith and persevering industry 
in trying to produce a first harvest in 
a desert one thousand miles from the 
nearest place which had matured a 
crop in modern times. 

We had to struggle against great 
difficulties in trying to mature a first 
crop. We had not only the difficulties 
and inexperience incidental to an un¬ 
known and untried climate, but also 
swarms of insects equal to the locusts 
of Egypt, arid also a terrible drought, 
while we were entirely inexperienced 
in the art of irrigation; still we 
struggled on, trusting in God. 

During this spring and summer my 
family and myself, in common with 
many of the camp, suffered much for 
want of food. This was the more se¬ 
vere on me and my family because we 
had lost nearly all our cows, and the 
few which were spared to us were dry, 
and, therefore, we had no milk to help 
out our provisions. I had ploughed 
and subdued land to the amount of 
near forty acres, and had cultivated 

the same in grain and vegetables. In 
this labor every woman and child in 
my family, so far as they were of 
sufficient age and strength, had joined 
to help me, and had toiled incessantly 
in the field, suffering every hardship 
which human nature could well endure. 
Myself and some of them were com¬ 
pelled to go with bare feet for several 
months, reserving our Indian mocca¬ 
sins for extra occasions. We toiled 
hard and lived on a few greens and on 
thistle and other roots. We had some¬ 
times a little flour and some cheese, 
and sometiiries we were able to pro¬ 
cure from our neighbors a little sour 
skimmed milk or buttermilk. 

In this way we lived and raised our 
first crop in these valleys. And how 
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(VANGUARD , ConU from prec. page) 
about fifteen miles they rode to the 
pioneer camp on Brown’s Creek. Orson 
Pratt comments: "we returned and found 
our wagons encamped in the valley about 
5/4 miles from where they left the C a n 
yon". On the following morning, July 
23, 1847, he further wrote in his journal: 
"This morning we dispatched two per¬ 
sons (John Pack and Joseph Mathews) 
to President (Brigham) Young, and the 
wagons which were still behind, inform¬ 
ing them of our discoveries and ex¬ 
plorations. The camp moved its position 
2 miles to the north, where we camped 
near the bank of a beautiful creek of 
pure cold water (City Creek)." 

Erastus Snow was another member of 
the nine horsemen who rode into the 
valley on the morning of July 22, 1847, 
and in the afternoon rode to the pioneer 
camp on Brown’s Creek. Hia statement 
concerning what occured at tlat time is 
as follows: "Finding no place equal to 
that east of the Utah outlet (Jordan 
River), we returned to Camp (the Brown’s 
Creek camp) that night and the next 
day, Friday, 23rd, 1847, we moved north 
to a Creek (City Creek) about four miles, 
where we commenced preparations for 
putting in seed.” 

Although there is some disagreement 
as to the distance between the Brown’s 
Creek camp and City Creek camp, it 
must be remembered that some of the 
pioneers were camped on Brown’s Creek 
much further southeast than others and 
some were camped as far north as what 
is now known as South Temple and State 
Street. William Clayton and Orson Pratt 
agree on the distance as being two 
miles and undoubtedly took the reading 
as shown on the roadometer. 

Some confusion has developed in the 
case of Thomas Bullock’s journal due 
to bis entry on the morning of July 23, 
1847, in which he wrote in effect that 
in traveling from the position his wagon 


occupied at that time it was necessary 
to backtrack one mile and then proceed 
to the City Creek camp. Reference to 
the map herein shows that others, too, 
must have backtracked to get on the 
main road (Donner road) that led norther¬ 
ly from the Brown Creek camp to the 
final City Creek camp. 

Due to considerable misunderstand¬ 
ing concerning the course taken by the 
first pioneer wagons after their entrance 
into the Salt Lake Valley on July 22, 
1847, and the route then taken to reach 
the camp site on City Creek stream, an 
extensive study in all available pioneer 
journals has been made and the infor¬ 
mation herewith in the hope that it may 
be of some assistance in clarifying the 
historical controversy. 

It is not the purpose of this study 
to in any way discredit facts already 
established. "This is the Place” 
Monument is well located and the pro¬ 
posed State Pioneer Park should be 
carried to completion. Any location 
near the mouth of Emigration Canyon 
that would show the monument to ad¬ 
vantage is appropriate. 

It is important, however, that historic 
fact be adhered to and not embellished 
with unestablished tradition. 


COVER 

A photograph of "This is the Place” 
Monument located near the mouth of 
Emigration Canyon. Courtesy: “This 
is the Place ” Monument Commission* 
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(REMINISCENCES*, Cant * from pree» page) 
to be able to obtain a large amount of 
fuel and timber. In November I ceased 
operations in the Kan yon. and broke up 
my mountain camp and returned to the 
city. 

I now received a commission from 
the Governor and Legislative Assem¬ 
bly of the State of Deseret to raise 
fifty men, with the necessary teams 
and outfit, and go at their head on an 
exploring tour to the southward. 

This company was soon raised, 
armed, equipped, and ready for a 
march into the dreary and almost un¬ 
known regions of Southern Utah. 


(VANGUARD, Cont . from page 31) 
grass grows six or seven feet high; 
many different kinds of grass appeared, 
some being ten or twelve feet high. 
After wading through thick grass for 
some distance, we found a place bare 
enough for a camping ground, the grass 
being only knee deep but very thick. We 
camped on the bank of a very beautiful 
stream-Canyon Creek (Parley’s Creek)- 
skirted by very tall grass. Many of the 
brethren met in the evening around the 
camp fires to hear reports of Orson 
Pratt, George A. Smith and several 
others who had been out on an exploring 
expeditions on horseback. About four 
miles north of this camp (on Brown’s or 
Canyon Creek) they said, are two beauti¬ 
ful streams of water with stony bottoms 
(the two branches of City Creek).” 

The position of this first encamp¬ 
ment of the Willard Richards and Orson 
Pratt companies as they entered the 
Salt Lake Valley on July 22, 1847, is 
more definitely established from Orson 
Pratt’s journal of that date. Nine horse¬ 
men, under the leadership of Orson Pratt 
and George A. Smith, had ridden into the 
Salt Lake Valley for reconnaissance 
purposes on July 22nd. After traveling 
(Continued on following page) 


(MOUNT ENSIGN, Continued from pmge 11) 

According to B. H. Roberts (A 
Comprehensive History of the Church, 
vol. 3 page 386*7) ‘’This action was in 
harmony with the instructions of the 
Prophet in Nauvoo when he said that 
these ordinances of the Temple,, under 
certain circumstances might be obtained 
on the mountain top, as Moses did them”* 

In his journal entry under date of 
Sunday, May 1, 1842, the Prophet Joseph 
Smith wrote: 

?I I preached in the grove on the Keys 
of the Kingdom, Charity, etc. The Keys 
are certain signs and words by which 
false spirits and personages may be 
detected from true, which cannot be 
revealed to the Elders till the temple 
is completed. The rich can only get 
them in the temple, the poor may get 
themQn the mountain top as did Moses.” 

With this sacred background, the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers* must never per¬ 
mit this historic site To be used for 
Commercial or for. mercenary purposes. 
Rather, it must be developed into a 
beautiful and sacred shrine where visit¬ 
ors may be made acquainted with the 
purpose for which it was dedicated—the 
place where Brigham Young first said, 
accordiig to his own journals: 

"THIS IS THE BEST PLACE.” 


(ABSTRACT , Cont . from page 11) 

plaintiff, versus Salt Lake 
City Corp’n., George M. Scott, 
Mayor, and James F. Jack, 
Recorder, defendants, notice 
of Lis Pendens - all Lots 1 to 
8 incl. - Purports to give no¬ 
tice that suit is begun to re¬ 
strain defendants from selling 
or encumbering Block 48, Plat 
"A”, known as Pioneer Square. 

This seems to complete the re¬ 
corded history. Nothing to show what 
happened to the last entry. 
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